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Douthat State Park’s Lake Is Surrounded by the Alleghanies 












\ TH is Vacation’s Three R’s in Virginia 


SSUE Rest, Relaxation, Recreation at Your Back Door 
one (See Page 358) 
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FOR HELP YOU 
NEED TODAY TO 





THE ONLY WAY we can buy peace of mind is to face facts (and figures); to 
plan today for meeting the problems and opportunities of tomorrow. 


It is here that The Bank for the Individual can be of signal help... not only in 
lending money, but in supplying an all-around point of view on your individual 
problem. In many cases, Rule No. 1 is to get out of debt as completely and as 
quickly as possible. How? By consolidating all your obligations (taxes, insur- 
ance premiums, doctor and hospital bills, long-due household accounts) into 
a single bank loan. Then you can budget this loan out of current income, repay- 
ing in regular monthly amounts. 


The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia lends more than a million dollars every 
month to men and women with financial problems and plans like yours. At 
this state-wide bank you will receive a genuine welcome and the practical help 
that counts! And remember: im every possible instance, loans are 
made without endorsers or other security. 





So, for the help you need today ...to meet tomorrow ...come to 
The Bank for the Individual ...where twenty years’ specialized 
experience enables us to custom-tailor a solution to fit your re- 
quirements. Come in and see! 
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12 AMONG ALL BANES IN VIRGINIA IN 


Total Number of Accounts Number of Loan Accounts 
Number of Savings Accounts Amount of Savings 
Number of Checking Accounts Amount of Loans and Discounts 


THE MORRIS PLAN BANK OF VIRGINIA 


RESOURCES $25,000,000 > SERVING 100,000 ACCOUNTS 


A STATE-WIDE SAVINGS BANK 
RICHMOND ° PETERSBURG - NEWPORT NEWS ROANOEE NORFOLE 


MEMEBEBE R FEDERAL See esir tWHSURARE CE eS  - - & eee me 



































RICHMOND Hotels INCORPORATED 


Now is the time for Virginians to visit 
Virginia. Start with the Capital of the 
Old Dominion, the center of the his- 
toric section of the State, and let one of 


our hotels be your host for the occasion. 


HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 
RICHMOND HOTEL 
MURPHY HOTEL 
WILLIAM BYRD HOTEL 


RICHMOND Hore Ls, INC. 
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Program for Summer Purchase of 
War Savings Stamps 


HE Virginia Education Committee for War 

Savings has been asked by the War Sav- 

ings Staff to present a plan to enable pupils 
to continue through the summer months the 
practice of systematic saving which so many 
of them have begun in school this session. The 
Committee recognizes the outstanding con- 
tribution the pupils and teachers of Virginia 
have made to the war effort of our country, 
and it wishes to facilitate in every way possible 
the continuance of this program during the 
period that most of the schools are not in 
session. 


It is suggested that each school make plans 
for a Summer Savings Pledge Program. In 
the larger schools the principal will probably 
wish first to discuss the plan with his faculty 
and make the necessary arrangements for 
carrying out the program in his school. The 
idea might be presented to the entire student 
body in an assembly program, using student 
leaders as much as possible, and then individ- 
ual pledges might be made through the home- 
room organizations. 


In the smaller schools the program might be 
handled largely by the individual teacher. It 
will be necessary to explain the plan very care- 
fully to younger children and to make sure 
that parents understand and cooperate. Prob- 
ably the members of the local Parent Teacher 
Association can assist in many ways if the 
program is placed before them. Each school 
should work out the arrangements that seem 
to offer the best possibilities. 


Please avoid pressure upon pupils to sign 
pledges. Avoid competition among pupils, 
rooms, or schools. The pupils are merely to 
be given an opportunity to pledge to continue 
their systematic saving during the summer. 
Naturally the teachers will wish to encourage 


pupils to save what they can as their patriotic 
duty. 


A suggested form of the pledge appears 
below. This should be copied in duplicate by 
the pupil making the pledge. (In some schools 
it may be possible for copies to be mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to the homerooms.) 
Each pledge should be signed by the pupil 
and by his homeroom teacher. One copy is 
to be kept by the pupil and the other copy is 
to be filed by the teacher with her class reg- 
ister. At the reopening of school these pledges 
should be given to the teacher of the grade 
to which the pupil has been promoted or to 
the teacher of the homeroom to which the 
pupil is assigned. 


It is thoroughly understood that no effort 
will be made to collect these pledges. Re- 
sponsibility rests entirely upon the pupil in 
accordance with his desire to continue his 
patriotic habits of thrift. It is suggested that 
each school record the number and percentage 
of pupils making pledges and the total amount 
pledged. 


High School students should be urged to in- 
vest the extra money that they earn during 
the summer months. The success of the Sum- 
mer Pledge Program is measured in terms of 
the degree to which pupils are encouraged to 
continue voluntarily the practice of thrift hab- 
its. The teacher should make sure that each 
pupil knows where he can purchase stamps 
during the summer, especially in rural dis- 
tricts. 


We are a nation at war. We, as teachers, 
have an opportunity not only to encourage 
pupils to aid their country but also to develop 
habits of thrift that will be of lasting value to 
them as individuals. 








Pledge for Regular Investment in War Savings Stamps 


To aid National Defense, | pledge that | will invest the sum of 


cents in War 


Savings Stamps each [| week [| month (check) during the summer. | understand that this is 
not an order for stamps, but that | am to purchase them regularly from any agency that sells 


them. I expect to purchase my stamps from 


(state agency). I! will faithfully fulfill this pledge if | am financially able to do so. 
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OUTSTANDINGLY TEACHABLE 


2 Tanner-Platt: My English 


Up to date in content. With emphasis on grammar and with an 
abundance of short, distributed, pertinent exercise material. Each 
book a full year’s work. Books I, II, each $.93. Books III, IV, 
each $.99. Workbooks. Manuals. 


Cross-Smith-Stauffer-Collette: Good Reading, 
Revised 


Four volumes with widely varied selections to meet varying high-school tastes. 
Each book a full year’s work. Excellent editorial aids. 


Adventure, $1.59 Achievement, $1.62 American Writers, $1.71 English Writ- 
ers, $1.80 Workbooks, each $.36 Manuals 


Net prices GINN AND COMPANY 


Transportation extra 
» 70 FirrH AVE. New York 


Represented by RANDOLPH TURNER, 600 Somerset Lane, Richmond. 
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ma EACHERS OF THE OMMONWEALTH 


Thalhimers has witnessed with pride the 
development of Virginia's splendid educational system dur- 
ing the past century, and salutes the able men 
and women who have executed such achievement. With 
unquenchable faith in the triumph of such American 
ideals as theirs, we anticipate a glorious 


future-century in Virginia! 
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EDITORIAL 


Deserved Promotion in State Department 


Recent changes in the State Department of Educa- 
tion bring individuals of tested ability into key po- 
sitions. Mr. Lancaster was fortunate in inherit- 
ing a conscientious and capable group of assistants 
in the State Department, and he has given evidence of 
ability to bring out the best in those who work with 
him. 

The elevation of Walter S. Newman to Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is a tribute to 
qualities long recognized by those familiar with his 
work. Although his activities up to now have been 
largely in the field of agricultural education, Walter 
Newman is a man with a broad comprehension of 
educational problems. He has administrative ability 
of a high order, a keen analytical mind, and the 
ability to win the loyalty and respect of those with 
whom he works. The State will gain by his eleva- 
tion to this larger sphere of usefulness. 


The need for coordination of the various phases 
of vocational education and the special federal train- 
ing for defense workers has long been apparent. Few 
men are better qualified to undertake this important 
task than Raymond V. Long who served as Director 
of Vocational Education before becoming Director of 
the Division of School Buildings. Mr. Long has the 
entire confidence of school administrators in the 
State and no one doubts that his service in the new 
field will be as efficient and valuable as that rendered 
in previous activities. 

The naming of B. H. Van Oot as Director of 
Trade and Industrial Education simply gives recogni- 
tion to the importance of the work which Dr. Van 
Oot has been directing so effectively for a number of 
years. No one has labored more arduously than he 
for the development of a sound program of vocational 
education in Virginia. The progress made under his 
direction paved the way for an extensive program 
of defense training through trade and industrial edu- 
cation which has made Virginia one of the leading 
states in this field. 

Dowell J. Howard, the new Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, is a worthy successor to Walter 
Newman, and the work of the division will go for- 
ward under his direction. The same thing is true of 
the Division of School Buildings which will con- 
tinue with customary efficiency under the general di- 
rection of Mr. Long and the active attention of 
W. Irving Dixon. 





Barriers to Youth Employment 

Although the war has solved temporarily the major 
problem of unemployment, such unemployment 
as still remains is heavily concentrated among youth 
under twenty. According to a recent report of the 
American Youth Commission, Barriers to Youth Em- 
ployment, this situation is due chiefly to four major 
groups of tactors which limit youth employment: 
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(1) control of entrance into occupations, (2) senior- 
ity and related practices, (3) child labor regulations, 
and (4) minimum wage rates. 

Protection there must be both against exploitation 
of young people and against endangering the em- 
ployment status of older workers who are respon- 
sible for the support of families; but after careful 
study, steps should be taken to remove those bar- 
riers which are based on narrowness, prejudice, and 
shortsightedness so that communities may provide 
appropriate work experience and earning opportuni- 
ties for young people. 





Education Must Take Wings 

Complaining of the “‘incredible aeronautical cul- 
ture lag’’ among our people, Dr. Ben D. Wood of 
Columbia University urges every college and school 
system in the country to appoint immediately an 
aviation committee to study ways and means of pro- 
moting air-mindedness in the faculty and in the cur- 
riculum. Dr. Wood’s is only one of many voices 
raised to warn the schools of the necessity of adapt- 
ing themselves to the implications of air-borne war- 
fare and commerce. Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools, has suggested 
that in addition to specialized courses on the various 
phases of aviation there must be a process of in- 
filtration of aviation into practically all courses of 
study at the elementary as well as the high school 
level. 

The United States Office of Education with the 
assistance of the Army, the Navy, the Aeronautical 
Education Research Project, and other agencies is 
now engaged in preparing a manual containing de- 
tailed suggestions for a course in Pre-aviation Cadet 
Training. The course proposed will extend over 
two to four semesters and cover such topics as struc- 
ture and design, aerodynamics, meteorology, Morse 
International Code, and air navigation. 

One of the reasons for our initial disadvantage in 
this war is that we have not conditioned our people 
to aviation or realized its implications as fully as 
have the totalitarian countries. America with the 
help of the schools and colleges must now make in a 
few months an adjustment which normally would 
have been spread over years. New Jersey has em- 
barked already on a twofold program (1) to change 
the thinking of every child to prepare him for life 
in an air-world; and (2) to give special training 
to that group of people now in high school who 
will supply tomorrow’s war pilots. It is a matter 
deserving immediate consideration by Virginia school 
men. 





Read and Take Heart 
The remarkable story of Celestia Parrish so sim- 
ply and beautifully told in this issue will bring to 
Virginia teachers a new pride in their profession and 
renewed courage and strength for the added burdens 
of wartime demands and readjustments. 
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Celestia Parrish 





at Chatham. 
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This portrait of Celestia Parrish, pioneer 
teacher of Pittsylvania County, was recently 
placed in the Pittsylvania County Court House 


The accompanying articles on Miss Parrish 
were prepared by two of her distinguished pupils 
for delivery at an open meeting of the Pittsyl- 
vania Education Association at Chatham on 
April 14, 1942. 

The program for the meeting, which was at- 
tended by teachers and hundreds of other citi- 
zens, was arranged by Mrs. F. C. Beverley, 
President of the Pittsylvania Education Asso- 
The portrait was unveiled by Pauline 
Parrish Watts, a grand-niece of Miss Parrish. 

The movement for honoring Miss Parrish by 
placing her portrait in the Court House grew 
out of a study made of the pioneer educator by 
Iota Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 












Portrait of Celestia Parrish painted by 
Alexander Von Jost of Richmond 





N September, 1853— a little 
Ste than eighty-eight years 

ago—Celestia Susannah Par- 
rish was born at the plantation 
home of her father in Pittsylvania 
County, not far from Swanson- 
ville. She was a child of her fath- 
er’s second marriage, and a young- 
er sister and a younger brother 
followed her into the world with 
the promptness characteristic of 
families in the pre-war South, so 
no one bothered to remember much 
about her early years. 


She may have been a pretty 
baby, but we have her own words 
for the fact that she was a shy, 
awkward, and homely little girl. 
I hope she played in the fields and 
woods, waded in the creeks and 
climbed trees. She says she was 
rather a tomboy, but I can find 
nowhere any evidence that in her 
childhood she did any of the things 
that children do; I have heard 
her speak often of her early strug- 
gles and ambitions, but never of 
her childish joys, and I have a 
troublesome feeling that she was 
never really a child. 


The little thing went to a plan- 
tation school taught by a man 
whom she describes as “‘of limited 
education.’ We catch a glimpse of 
her, eager and ambitious, crying 
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herself ill because she misspelled a 
word and lost her place at the head 
of the class. Someway, with ir- 
regular attendance at this school. 
with some attention from her fath- 
er, and with the spur of her own 
amazing will to learn, she achieved, 
by the time she was ten, the arts 
of reading and writing and ac- 
complished almost incredible feats 
of memorizing. Sometime between 
the time she was five and the time 
she was ten, she memorized Blake's 
Astronomy and recited it, word 
for word, to her father. 


When Celestia was ten, there 
were no schools left open in 
Pittsylvania County, for it was 
war time then. Worse than that, 
there was no one left to care that 
little Celeste had no schooling, for 
her father and mother had both 
died and she, with the younger 
sister and brother, had been left 
to the guardianship of an uncle 
who saw no reason for bothering 
to educate little girls and to the 
care of two elderly and neurotic 
maiden aunts who had no idea in 
the world what to do with 
Lucinda’s children. 


The war ended and Reconstruc- 
tion came. When Celestia was fif- 
teen, the uncle who was her 
guardian died, and it appeared that 





DR. GILLIE A. LAREW 
Professor of Mathematics, Randolph-Macon 


Woman’s College 


the Parrish estate had been sacri- 
ficed to pay a security debt and 
that the children were penniless. 
The maiden aunts were more up- 
set than ever and refused to be 
longer responsible for the support 
of the children. Celeste must sup- 
port herself and the little sister, 
Mentora, so they said. The best 
thing for her to do was to find a 
school and go to teaching. So was 
she launched in the profession 
which she was to exalt and glorify 
for herself and for those whom 
she touched in life. 


Her Own First Pupil 


What had she learned in those 
fifteen difficult years? Little from 
any man or woman; but she who 
was to become a great teacher had 
made herself her own first pupil. 
At twelve she realized that her 
speech was incorrect and, finding 
an old grammar, studied its rules 
and examples. She unearthed a 
copy of Burritt’s Geography of 
the Heavens and traced the constel- 
lations and studied the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. Another 
find was an old music book from 
which she tried to teach herself to 
sing. And she read every book the 
aunts owned and every book she 
could borrow; she memorized 
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Shakespeare and Byron and, of 
course, the English Bible. 

At fourteen she had a chance to 
go to a country school at Callands. 
Mrs. Dickenson, who taught the 
school, seems to have been another 
believer in the memorizing func- 


Reminiscences of Miss 


call in the different phases of 

his education some one teacher 
who was in the direct focus of at- 
tention. I can recall one such in my 
high school days, one in my col- 
lege days, and one in my univer- 
sity days. In college, it was Celes- 
tia S. Parrish. She did not teach 
the subject in which I majored. I 
came to college as a day student, 
and hence there was no chance to 
sit at her table or room on her cor- 
ridor or have those casual contacts 
that almost surreptitiously mellow 
into deep friendship. Miss Parrish 
was to me mind, courage, and 
energy embodied. She had a strong 
face and a noble brow and her 
eyes were magnificent in their 
flashes of understanding and 
amusement and impatience. 

I met Miss Parrish in 1896 
when the Gibson girl type—small 
waists, high pompadours, big 
hats, and a coquettish manner, 
was the vogue. She was the first 
woman I had ever known who 
seemed absolutely indifferent to 
curls or straight hair, clothes with- 
in sight of the fashion or just 
clothes. She scorned the stylish 
figure and was glad that her waist 
measure was thirty-six inches. A 
coquettish manner would have 
been as impossible and as unsuit- 
able to her as to Stone Mountain. 
Yet to a girl still in her teens she 
easily topped all other women in 
interest and stimulation. She lived 
in palpable enjoyment of the 
world of ideas. No student of hers 
ever had to be told that mathe- 
matics or psychology or ethics or 
philosophy was interesting. All 
one had to do was to look at Miss 
Parrish and listen to her and see 
that they were interesting, fascinat- 
ing, liberating, and immensely 
worth while. She overworked her 
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tion, and Celeste now memoriz- 
ed texts in botany, zoology, and 
chemistry, as well as history. There 
was some effort to impart a little 
arithmetic, but Mrs. Dickenson 
had to have a ‘‘key’’ to work the 
examples. 


DR. META GLASS 
President, Sweet Briar College 


students always without criticism. 
You would have thought yourself 
plain stupid not to take advantage 
of what she advised you to do. 


She came into her lecture room 
after the class had assembled. She 
began talking on entrance about 
the subejct for the day, with no 
gentle introduction into the mat- 
ter. There was too much to be dis- 
cussed. You concentrated until 
when the hour was over you knew 
you had had a mental workout 
and were convinced that if the bell 
had not rung then, you would 
have met some new and fascinat- 
ing image in the next minute. 

All teachers have among their 
mannerisms some endearing ones as 
well as some irritating ones. Miss 
Parrish had a trick of feeling the 
rough edges of her nails that prov- 
ed to be for me a little like a goad 
pricking me on not to notice it. 
She had also a way of smoothing 
her hair up from her forehead with 
the palm of her hand that was 
veritably inspiring. It was as if 
Aladdin were rubbing the magic 
lamp, and her mind glowed at the 
touch. This gesture I remember 
especially in philosophy lasses. 
Perhaps in mathematics a proper 
respect for chalky fingers precluded 
it, though I am really sure that 
she never knew when she had 
done it. When she had demon- 
strated a problem in mathematics 
she threw the chalk aside with a 
triumphant wave that seemed to 
betoken the satisfying surety of 
that reasonable and inviting world. 

There are other things, of 
course, that I remember about Miss 
Parrish. She took an afternoon 
walk pretty conscientiously, but 
nearly always alone. We watched 
her and wondered whether we 
dared offer our company, would 
it please her or would we bore her? 


Even valor and industry must 
have limits, so it was a very raw, 
untrained girl who saw her first 
blackboard in a country school- 
room more than seventy years ago. 
She was, however, — successful 


(Continued on next page) 


Parrish 


She was always gracious indeed if 
you joined her, but you were not 
certain whether to do it again. Her 
sitting room door was nearly al- 
ways open and girls were urged to 
use the room, but she was rarely in 
it, except when she definitely in- 
vited someone. 


She led chapel and there was al- 
ways an upward look to her ser- 
vices that carried your thoughts to- 
ward the heights. She mingled in 
social gatherings but was gener- 
ally treated a bit as the lion of an 
occasion is treated. 


When later I held a humble 
place in the faculty and thus saw 
her in faculty meetings, I realized 
why her colleagues, especially the 
men, found her often difficult. She 
was so interested in the matters at 
hand that she moved with surety 
and with as little introduction into 
a discussion of controversial mat- 
ters as she did into her classroom. 
She was to herself only a person 
seeking the heart of the matter. To 
them she was a lady with whom 
they often wished violently to dis- 
agree and they did not know just 
how to do it within their code for 
ladies. To one who valued her as a 
notable experience in the intellect- 
ual life such a clash, while entire- 
ly understandable, only endeared 
her the more. 


Her great accomplishments were 
in her students. I wish some comp- 
tometer could add up all the young 
women whom she fired into in- 
tellectual activity. Her own growth 
and development were great. She 
had no doubt that they were for 
sharing with others and the por- 
tions of herself shared have a way 
of lasting as does gold from the 
mine. Pittsylvania County truly 
honors a great daughter in honor- 
ing her. 
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enough to be appointed to a better 
school in Swansonville, where she 
made two staunch and helpful 
friends, Mr. Cook Swanson, in 
whose home she boarded, and Dr. 
William Dame, the county super- 
intendent of schools. 

It was while she was in Swan- 
sonville that she had a transform- 
ing experience which she was never 
to forget. There fell into her 
hands a book on teaching—Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
A dull enough book you or I would 
find it, I suppose; I never saw it. 
But Celeste Parrish sat up all night 
reading that book, stirred and 
thrilled with the great new idea 
that teaching was more than a 
mere way of earning a living; it 
was a glorious and magnificent op- 
portunity for fullness of life and 
for service. She spoke always of 
that night as a ‘“‘new birth,”’ and 
it is touching to think of her kneel- 
ing in the gray dawn and praying 
with all the passion of her pas- 
sionate soul that God would make 
her a good teacher. 


Half the Night She Toiled 

And she was a good teacher. So 
good that the little school in 
Swansonville began to have a fame 
beyond its own neighborhood and 
its teacher to be desired for other 
positions. The good Dr. Dame was 
able to place Celeste in the Dan- 
ville High School, where she re- 
ceived all of forty dollars a month. 
She had been for some time pay- 
ing the expenses of the little sis- 
ter, Mentora, at Roanoke Female 
College—now Averett College. 
Now, she arranged to live herself 
at the college and to take classes 
in what she calls her ‘“‘leisure 
time.”” She was, by this time, 
twenty-two. She had never seen 
a book in a foreign language and 
knew no mathematics beyond 
arithmetic. So she went into the 
beginners’ Latin class of twelve- 
year-olds and took algebra and 
“higher English.”’ 

Half the night and more she 
toiled, plunging her head now and 
then into a basin of cold water to 
keep herself awake, falling asleep 
in spite of this heroic treatment 
and burning herself on the chim- 
ney of the oil lamp by which she 
studied. Her teaching hours made 
dinner at the college impossible, so 
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she arranged to purchase her own 
dinner each day; often she lacked 
the money for this and more often 
she would not take the time, so 
that she literally did not have 
enough to eat. But she passed all 
of her examinations and she won 
the mathematics medal! 


She was terribly alone. She was 
always terribly alone, I think. 
When she went to school at Cal- 
lands, she was so conscious of her 
ugly ill-fitting dress and her clumsy 
shoes, her awkwardness and lack of 
social grace that she suffered tor- 
tures. In Danville, it was worse. ‘‘I 
was unlike those around me,” she 
writes. ‘I knew very little of the 
things of which they talked and 
their interests were not mine. When 
the full truth came to me and I 
understood what I had lost, I was 
brokenhearted, and there were 
moments when I was tempted to 
give up the struggle. But this was 
transitory. I held myself sternly 
to my work, determined to re- 
trieve the past.”’ 


About this time, another gal- 
lant soul had a dream and made 
that dream come true. Edward 
Christian Glass of Lynchburg was 
instrumental in organizing the 
Summer School of Methods, later 
to develop into the summer school 
of the University of Virginia. Ce- 
leste Parrish spent six weeks at the 
University, and the great world of 
scholarship opened before her. It 
was an “exceeding high moun- 
tain.’’ A copy of Raphael’s “‘School 
of Athens’ which was in the as- 
sembly hall was the first good pic- 
ture the girl had ever seen and it 
affected her profoundly. She was 
to retain all her life a spiritual 
sensitiveness to great pictures, and 
I have seen her often in the inter- 
val between classes gazing earnestly 
at one of the framed prints that 
hung upon her wall. The Greek 
ideal of mental and _ physical 
beauty possessed her, and, while 
she tried to enlarge the bounds 
of her knowledge and improve 
her teaching methods, she tried 
too to make herself more love- 
ly. She took lessons in speech and 
in singing to correct the harshness 
of her voice and the imperfections 
of her diction. She walked six 
miles daily in the broiling sun to 
take lessons in ‘‘calisthenics’’— 
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curious and involved exercises now 
forgotten of men. She hoped so to 
become less awkward, and either 
the exercises or her faith in them 
did seem to work an improvement. 

Now, the “Virginia State Nor- 
mal’’ was opened at Farmville and 
whom do we find going there to 
study and teach? None other than 
our indomitable Celeste. She en- 
tered in September, 1885, and was 
graduated in June, 1886. She was 
immediately appointed a member 
of the faculty in charge of the 
Mathematics Department. Her 
work at Farmville and at the “sum. 
mer normals’’ extended her in- 
fluence literally over the entire 
State of Virginia. 

She had long known that she 
would one day study at a great 
University, but the unceasing fam- 
ily claims on her money and her 
time kept on postponing the time. 
At last, when she was about thirty- 
eight, she went for a year to the 
University of Michigan, where she 
devoured every course in Mathe- 
matics into which she made her 
way. Her mathematical equipment 
was about that of a good modern 
high school, and in this field she 
was almost entirely self-taught. She 
asked and was most reluctantly 
granted permission to take ad- 
vanced algebra, analytic geometry 
and calculus all at the same time, 
filling in the rest of her time with 
courses in astronomy. Needless to 
say, she succeeded. Her great de- 
sire was to remain at Michigan for 
her bachelor’s degree, but it was 
not possible to secure more than 
a single year’s leave from Farm- 
ville. 






































Back she came to see what could 
be done about study at home. She 
bitterly records that she was re- 
fused ‘“‘not only admission to, but 
even a correspondence course’’ in 
the university of her own state, 
but she does not tell what passed 
between her and the serene mascu- 
line direction of the University of 
Virginia. Hampden-Sydney proved 
more vulnerable to her pleas, or at 
least one professor did. So every 
Saturday she drove the seven miles 
from Farmville to Hampden-Syd- 
ney to study the crabbed text of 
Bowser’s Analytic Mechanics un- 
der the direction of a member of 
the college staff. 
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Joins Faculty at R.M.W.C. 


It was at this time that Dr.W.W. 
Smith was engaged in the crea- 
tion of the Randolph-Macon- 
Woman's College. He knew about 
Miss Parrish, as did, by this time, 
everyone connected with education- 
al work in Virginia. It is an inter- 
esting and arresting fact that he 
offered the chair of mathematics in 
his proposed college to this woman 
who brought no college degree to 
add to the prestige of the new 
institution. Events proved that he 
made no mistake. The tiny original 
faculty at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College was presented 
with a bewildering variety of tasks, 
and to Celeste Parrish were en- 
trusted the subjects of Philosopsy, 
Phychology, and Pedagogy, as 
well as the mathematics. As she 
knew not one thing about Psycho- 
logy, she prefaced her entrance on 
her new duties by a summer ses- 
sion at Cornell University, where 
she worked with Tichener. Her 
great ability and her insistence 
stirred Tichener’s interest to the 
point where he was willing to 
make arrangements for her to work 
on under his direction until the 
time when she must leave for the 
opening of the college in Virginia. 

From the first, she was satisfied 
with the rapid and sure develop- 
ment of the department of Mathe- 
matics at Randolph-Macon, but 
she felt that her own limitations 
were too great for successful work 
in Psychology. Characteristically, 
she wrote to ask Tichener for a 
correspondence course, a _ request 
which he, rather naturally, refus- 
ed. ““You must help me,’’ wrote 
the determined seeker after know- 
ledge. “‘A man who sits down to 
the rich feasts which are spread be- 
fore you has no right to deny a 
few crumbs to a starveling like 
me.’ Tichener could not stand 
that, and agreed to help her. And 
now, the work went blythely. Ex- 
perimental Psychology was in its 
early heyday and Tichener was its 
prophet. In the United States 
there were a few psychological 
laboratories, mostly east of the 
Hudson River, and all north of the 
Mason-Dixon line. In the vast 
majority of excellent and estab- 
lished colleges, Psychology was 
something learned out of a text- 
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book. This being the case, Miss 
Parrish proposed to President 
Smith that she establish a Psycho- 
logical Laboratory at the new lit- 
tle college for women in Lynch- 
burg. Dr. Smith had no money 
and said so. Why, he couldn’t pos- 
sibly lay hands on more than 
twenty-five dollars, he said. All 
right, said Miss Parrish, give me 
twenty-five dollars! With this 
fund, with a table drawer for ap- 
paratus case, and with a tabletop 
for laboratory area, she set up her 
laboratory, and proceeded to turn 
out sound and significant work. 
The summer following this ven- 
ture, she went back to Cornell and 
accomplished a piece of original re- 
search which was published in the 
American Journal of Psychology. 


A College Degree at Last 

Now she decided that it was 
time to go after that college degree 
in earnest and that Cornell was the 
place to get it. The work of those 
early years at Averett and at Farm- 
ville added up to a sufficient num- 
ber of high school credits, and the 
Michigan year with the Cornell 
summers gave a goodly sum of col- 
lege “‘hours.’’ She took a succes- 
sion of examinations on work she 
had done privately and thus add- 
ed to the total. The final arith- 
metic indicated that she lacked 
about a year’s work, and she could 
hope for at least a semester's leave, 
which with summer credits would 
see her through. But there was the 
Latin requirement, and she knew 
so little Latin! Take a degree with- 
out Latin, she was advised; but 
she was going to do all that any- 
one ever had done, so she set to 
work on the Latin. Scorning all 
warnings and advice from Latin 
teachers,-she went about the world 
carrying a Latin grammar, and in 
eight weeks completed with a 
grade of eighty per cent a course 
covering six months of a regular 
college year. Well, that was that. 
And then it appeared that resi- 
dence in the summer school was 
not counted as residence toward a 
degree at Cornell, so that she 
needed an extra half-year of resi- 
dence. Of course, she did not sub- 
mit to any such regulation. She 
went to the President of the Uni- 
versity and explained to him why 
an exception should be made in 


her case. This unprecedented at- 
tack had its effect. The President 
had no right, he said, to set aside 
his own rules, but, if she would 
tell her story to each member of 
the faculty, they might decide to 
grant her petition. Well, she did 
tell the story to each one of them, 
and they did grant the petition, Do 
you wonder that when she receiv- 
ed the telegram with the words 
“Petition granted’’ the over-tired 
women went into hysterics for the 
first time in her life? 


The attainment of the Cornell 
degree did not mark any end to 
Miss Parrish’s long struggle for 
development and education, but it 
was certainly a milestone. Did she 
ever ask herself whether the strug- 
gle had been worth while? It had 
been long and hard and bitter. 
Each of its difficult years and 
months had brought some outside 
demand upon her health and her 
financial resources—the need of a 
member of her family, an appeal 
for aid from a friend—and to every 
claim she had responded. Had it 
been worth while? ‘I am trying 
to think,” she wrote, ‘“‘what the 
result has been and whether it has 
been worth while. Most import- 
ant, I think has been the change in 
my own character. A very selfish, 
thoughtless, narrow-minded girl 
has developed into a woman who 
loves the humanity Christ died to 
save. The ignorance which de- 
grades and enslaves has passed 
away and the joy of intellectual life 
has taken its place. A better under- 
standing of God’s great universe 
has come and with it a clear enough 
vision of his purpose to make me 
glad to serve. The struggle has been 
long, it has been hard, it is not 
over yet, but it has been richly 
worth while.” 

“Not over yet.’’ Celestia Parrish 
never called herself a finished pro- 
duct and never rested from the 
battle against “‘the ignorance that 
degrades and enslaves.’”’ In 1902, 
she left Randolph-Macon to ac- 
cept a position in the State Normal 
School at Athens, Georgia. It is 
hardly believable that her residence 
in Lynchburg covered only eight 
years, when one begins to estimate 
the impressions she left in college 
and community. In 1899, she was 
relieved of the department of 
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Mathematics and devoted all her 
time to Psychology, Philosophy, 
and Education—which she still 
called ‘“‘Pedagogy.’’ It is not too 
much to say that it was she who 
set the early tone of college life 
and made that life mature and 
independent, rather than according 
to the pattern of the usual South- 


ern ‘‘Female Institute.” Her 
*‘Mothers’ Class’’ discovered the 
pre-school child before current 


educational theory was aware of 
him. 


Career of Pioneer Continued 


In Georgia, she continued in her 
career of pioneer. She felt the need 
of practice teaching for her stu- 
dents, and, finding that the state 
had no funds available for found- 
ing a practice school, she proceeded 
to interest George Foster Peabody, 
a native Georgian and a trustee of 
the state university. With a fund 
established through his generosity, 
she organized a practise school 
which is, it is believed, the third 
in the country and the first in the 
South. She continued her own 
education, working with John 
Dewey, while he was still at the 
University of Chicago. Her later 
work in Georgia was as Superin- 
tendent of Rural Education, and 


she was vitally interested in the 
problem of adult education, as well 
as in the adaption of rural high 
school training to the needs of an 
agricultural region. 

In 1903, she was one of a group 
of college women who organized 
the Southern Association of Col- 
lege Women, an organization that 
wielded a real influence in raising 
the standards of colleges for women 
throughout the southern states. She 
was the first president of this or- 
ganization. She was also closely 
identified with the Georgia Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. In 
Georgia, as earlier in Virginia, she 
was in constant demand for pub- 
lic lectures and she was always 
tireless in her efforts to meet the 
needs of her public. 

I remember she sent a message 
to some of us who were students 
at the University of Chicago: 
‘Tell them to get the Ph. D. de- 
grees,’ she said. ‘“That is what I 
am going to do as soon as | can 
find time.’’ I believe she would 
have, too, had there been more 
physical strength in her weary 
body or fewer claims made on her. 
‘There was so much more I want- 
ed to do,”’ she said, when she was 
dying, ‘but I am not afraid to 
die.”’ 





accepts for training. 


in basic knowledge. 


technical subjects. 


the subject. 


warfare. 





Navy Calls for More Math and Science 


“The Navy Department after a careful survey finds that its 
training program will continue to be vitally handicapped unless 
immediate corrective measures along certain lines are instituted 
in the schools of this country. The survey shows that there is 
a terrific lack of adequate preparation in the basic fundamentals 
of mathematics and the sciences in the men whom the Navy 


“In this period of grave danger, it is paramount that the young 
men of the country should come to the armed services prepared 
Valuable time is lost if the Navy is forced 
to instruct men and officers in subjects other than purely Naval 


“With our widespread democratic system of secondary and 
collegiate education, our nation is justified in demanding that 
we should always have on hand a relative surplus of people 
with mathematical training through substantial secondary math- 
ematics and also a surplus with elementary college training in 
We do not now have this surplus. 

“It is not necessary to quote to you here the statistics which 
are available in the Navy Department showing the lack of proper 
training in basic mathematics, nor does it seem necessary to in- 
dicate the many applications that mathematics has in Naval 
However, it is earnestly hoped that all students be 
urged to acquire a thorough knowledge in basic mathematics 
and in the sciences.”—-Randall Jacobs, Chief of Bureau, quoted 
in Edpress News Letter, April 18, 1942. 
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When I try to tell this story, | 
find myself always a little breath. 
less. She packed so much into those 
years. Through the whole fabric 
of her busy life runs, too, an un- 
ending sequence of services to 
others—telatives helped with time 
and money and interest; girls who 
needed money or sympathy or ad- 
vice finding them all in _ her; 
neighborhood groups to be led— 





































a group of young mothers study- old 
ing child-psychology, a group of por 
young teachers learning how tof 
teach, a Sunday School class fired jy f° 
with her enthusiasm and spiritual  W"' 
devotion, an informal gathering of J the 
college girls coming Sunday after fm the 
Sunday to discuss the questions of # — 
conduct and faith and ideals that Mm fan 
college grils should be discussing. neé 
Some way she found time for all J pla 
of this. She found time to teach TI 
grown men and women in the flo 
Georgia hills the arts of reading bet 
and writing. She found time for 
the work of her church and time gre 
for every good cause. Only she nu 
found no time for rest and almost na: 
no time for privacy. It 
I think we should never forget i fed 
that Miss Parrish was essentially a J ha 
fighter. She tried for nothing by wt 
indirection and diplomacy but % er’ 
went into battle with whatever she 
thought was wrong or unwise. She sh: 
did not make community life a up 
smoother or an easier thing, for of 
her concern was to make it a bet- ha 
ter thing and she had little patience an 
with the selfishness, the stupidity, cee 
the indifference, the shortsighted- th 
ness of those who stood in the th 
way of the things she thought were an 
right and must be done. So, by and wi 
large, she left her colleagues every- Ww) 
where a little breathless and some- ho 





times a little exasperated, as we 
are exasperated by those who em- 
barrass us with courage and en- 
terprise. Yet seen in perspective, 
how magnificent was that fight, 
how inspiring that undaunted 
courage! 

She died in 1918, five days be- 
fore the birthday that would have 
made her sixty-five, and she was 
very tired. But in a sense, there 1s 
no woman in the South who 1s 
more really alive today than Celes- 
tia Parrish. How fitting it is that 
the teachers of her native county 
should do her honor. May her 
mantle fall on us! 
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Nursery Schools in Wartime 


M. FRANCES CROMWELL 


State Supervisor WPA Child Protection Programs 


were two thin, malnourished 

children. They came to school 
old before their time, dirty and 
poorly cared for. The nurse went 
to the home to call. There she 
found the family living in a shack 
with feet on mother earth. When 
the nurse saw conditions as 
they existed, she no longer blamed 
—she tried to help. She found the 
family could be moved into a small 
near-by house, and with careful 
planning, they could meet the rent. 
They left the shack and the dirt 
floor, they settled themselves in a 
better home. 

Soon the new baby came. In 
gratitude it was named for the 
nurse. Then the nurse insisted her 
namesake must be well cared for. 
It must be kept clean, it must be 
fed with the proper food. It must 
have the right environment in 
which to live. It must have “‘prop- 
er parents. 

When the parents went to the 
shack with the dirt floor they set 
up house keeping without benefit 
of church. Now the baby must 
have proper parents so the father 
and the mother and the nurse pro- 
ceeded to the minister. Gradually 
the standards of the home were on 
the up and up through the guid- 
ance and understanding of one 
who knew how to recognize needs. 
who knew how to teach people 
how to find ways to meet their 
own needs and help themselves. 


Parents Need Help 

There were other parents in the 
nursery school who needed help. 
Soon a parents’ group was formed. 
They first grouped themselves to- 
gether because their children in the 
school needed decent clothing. A 
family life education teacher was as- 
signed to the group to help them 
learn to sew. But there was noth- 
ing to sew. The teacher appealed 
to church groups, women’s clubs 
and professional groups for dona- 
tions of old clothing, odds and 
ends of materials, and remnants. 
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[' a WPA nursery school there 


A sewing machine company be- 
came interested and donated a ma- 
chine. Soon the group was busily 
and happily at work, and produc- 
tion became the order of the day. 

As the skills in clothing grew 
one member of the group said that, 
through the making over of old 
clothing, she had more money for 
food but it still didn’t go very far. 
The teacher said that perhaps she 
could help the mother do a little 
better planning in order to get the 
necessary food. At once others in 
the group said they needed help 
too, so the sewing group launched 
out on a new adventure in “‘nu- 
trition for basic human needs.”’ 
The instruction was of the sim- 
plest. Daily papers, magazines and 
government leaflets were the text- 
books. The weekly pay check was 
stretched until it almost cracked 
but it went far. 

One day the cook in the nursery 
school was absent, so the group 
met in the kitchen and prepared 
the dinner. They stayed to watch 


the consumption of their labors and 
were well satisfied that the food 
must have been good. They de- 
cided they would do it again, and 
hoped the cook would have an- 
other spell soon. When she didn’t 
they took matters in their own 
hands and asked to ‘‘take over’’ the 
kitchen whenever there was a new 
dish to be prepared. They tried out 
the recipes on the family and the 
new dishes “‘took’’ just the way 
they did in school. 


Ingenuity Provides a Home 


The class outgrew its quarters, 
and now the problem was what 
to do about it. One day a neigh- 
bor gave up and moved out of a 
two-room house back of the 
school. The last chair had no 
sooner disappeared than the group 
began scouting the possibilities. 
The back porch was in a bad way 
but what were husbands for any- 
way if they couldn’t pitch in and 
help? The wall paper looked as 
if it might walk off anytime but 





Photograph by Dementi, Courtesy Richmond News Leader. 


Lunchtime at the WPA St. Andrews Nursery School in Richmond. This is 
typical of the midday luncheon groups that are in WPA nursery schools 


throughout the State. 
form part of a social unit. 


Here the children are taught to live together and 
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there were ways to fumigate. The 
cracks in the floor were pretty big 
but they could be stuffed. After 
much discussing, hoping, daring 
and planning, the dream became 
real and the building was theirs 
for a small rent. The group then 
launched on a new adventure, the 
adventure of “‘interior decorating’ 
the worst house in the community 
until it became the best. Behind 
the house was a garden with a small 
space for flowers and a large space 
for vegetables. At once plans were 
made for a Victory garden and a 
flower garden. Without doubt this 
garden will soon be “blooming 
like the rose."” Recently the teacher 
wrote: 


“We have started on another 
year, with conditions changing so 
rapidly we are bewildered. But 
we are reading, studying and plan- 
ning to have ourselves in readiness 
to meet any emergency that may 
arise, and to prepare our bodies to 
withstand hardships that are sure 
to come. Now as never before we 
feel the importance of emphasiz- 
ing the proper food, the proper 
cooking methods and a well bal- 
anced diet. With the right food 
properly prepared, we can keep fit 
and ready for the work ahead... . 
We also stress the importance of 
conserving clothing as well as food, 
and using old garments to be made 
over for the children. We read 
war news and discuss conditions 
in a calm matter of fact way, try- 
ing to school ourselves to keep 
calm and meet any emergency that 
may arise bravely. By doing so we 
are better able to prepare our chil- 
dren for the dangers they must 
face. 

“There is so much taking place 
it is hard for any of us to grasp 
the situation as we should. We 
need all the encouragement and 
help we can get. We are each try- 
ing to help the other, and try- 
ing to be brave and sensible. We 
take time off for a few outings 
and a little social life together 
which the entire group enjoys.”’ 


Training Ground for Democracy 

Within the nursery school true 
democracy is practiced. The chil- 
dren learn to respect the rights of 
others, to share, to cooperate, to 
live together in peace and har- 
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mony. They learn to help them- 
selves and stand on their own feet. 
They learn to think for themselves 
and to express their ideas through 
use of materials and imaginative 
play. They learn how to think 
with their heads and create with 
their hands. They learn how to 
build and construct rather than 
tear down and destroy. They have 
fun and laughter together. They 
plan great things together. 

In the nursery school it is “‘one 
for all and all for one’’ and no one 
is better than any one else. They 
learn to appreciate things that are 
enduring through music, art, 


of the school it must carry over 
into the home so it too can share in 
the education of the child—for the 
home has a far greater influence 
on the child than the school. 
There are WPA nursery schools 
for both negro and white children 
at Bristol, Pulaski, Salem, Roan- 
oke, Clifton Forge, Lynchburg, 
Richmond, Charlottesville, Staun- 
ton, Harrisonburg, Winchester, 
Suffolk, Portsmouth, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Hampton, and 
Phoebus. There are family life 
education centers connected with 
the schools in Bristol, Roanoke, 
Lynchburg, Charlottesville and 





That cleanliness is next to godliness is a cardinal principle of the WPA 


nursery school. 


Here we see children in the Esther Leech Skeels Nursery 


School for Negro children at Harrisonburg, “washing up” while at left a 
nurse is giving first aid to one of the pupils. 


stories. They discover the wonder 
and beauty of nature through sci- 
ence experiences. They learn the 
spirit of ‘“‘thank you’”’ and rever- 
ence when they bow their heads 
and say Grace at table. They go 
home and say, ““Why don’t we 
pray before we eat the way we do 
in nursery school?’’ The seeds of 
a small beginning can go far. 


Nursery Schools in Virginia 


In Virginia there are 34 nursery 
schools and child care centers. Over 
1,000 children between the ages of 
2 to 5 years are registered. Not only 
are the children in the schools but 
parents are registered in parents’ 
group. We all know that if there 
is to be lasting good from the work 


Harrisonburg. If teachers were 
available there would be more. 

The demand for new schools is 
increasing rapidly as more and 
more women are forced to leave 
the home and take jobs for war ef- 
fort. Increasingly as men are 
called to defense areas and to the 
army women will be called upon 
to take their jobs. Some one must 
care for the children and keep them 
safe. 

New schools have opened re- 
cently in Lynchburg, Norfolk and 
Staunton. In Lynchburg there are 
four nursery schools. These schools 
work side by side with recreation 
to set a course for better living 
for boys and girls. Lynchburg has 
a live and dynamic group of citi- 
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zens who belong to an organiza- 
tion called The Civic Committee 
for Child Service. They are con- 
cerned with the problems of 
Lynchburg children. They are 
grouped together to discover the 
unmet needs of children and youth, 
and to find ways to meet these 
needs. They are preparing Torch- 
bearers. 

Staunton has a newly opened 
school sponsored by a group of 
civic minded women. Not only 
are the women interested but Mary 
Baldwin College students are do- 
ing their bit for the school. The 
art group is decorating the in- 


Volunteer service for war effort 
is increasing. In Lynchburg, the 
Junior League is helping in the 
schools. In Winchester, the Red 
Cross Motor Corp gathers chil- 
dren from distances too far to 
walk. 

Madison College students are 
having experience in observation 
and practice teaching in the nur- 
sery schools of Harrisonburg. 

These are only a few instances 
of the wide variety of volunteer 
service given to the nursery schools 
because children are important and 
for them ‘“‘the best is none too 
good.”’ 





Plenty of fresh air and outdoor exercise are among the many essentials 
of child health stressed in the WPA nursery schools. This group was taken 
at the Frances H. Darling Nursery School at Harrisonburg. 


terior so there will be something 
of beauty for children to see. The 
outside of the building needs ‘‘dec- 
orating’’ too for it is shabby and 
weather worn. Perhaps the women 
will follow the example of NYA 
girls in their homemaking centers, 
don overalls, go forth with 
paint and brush, and paint the 
house themselves. There is joy in 
working with one’s hands and do- 
ing something for some one else. 

In Norfolk there is a WPA 
nursery school at the Benmoreell 
Housing Project at the Naval Base. 
The school is under the direction 
of Lieutenant H. O. Durham, Jr., 
Manager of the Housing Project. 
The school is sponsored by the 
Fleet Reserve Club and the Navy 
Wives Club. 
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WPA Cannot Do All 

There is a weak spot in these 
services for the protection of chil- 
dren. WPA cannot do all. The 
five year old child must graduate 
from the nursery school on his 
5th birthday, for he is of kinder- 
garten age, and his place is given 
to a two year old. The kinder- 
garten age is within the province 
of the public school and WPA 
will not duplicate services other 
agencies can give. WPA was de- 
signed to meet basic needs and so, 
for this reason, the two year old 
is more important than the five 
year old. The earlier the child 
can be reached the shorter the time 
life will have had to warp, and 
poverty to deform or destroy. 
Early training, early attitudes, early 


prevention are basic if the child 
is to be saved. So for a year the 
five year old walks the streets look- 
ing in. He is an ‘‘outcast without 
the pale’ and not wanted. We have 
given him a taste of the “‘bread of 
life’’ to satisfy his physical and 
intellectual hunger, and then we 
have cut the life lines. There is 
no longer bread for his hungry 
needs—no longer bread of the kind 
his growing body and expanding 
mind must have. He asks for bread 
and we give him a stone. We know 
that it is because of ‘‘stones’’ there 
are juvenile delinquents. 


Basic Needs Must Be Considered 


In this day of war and peril 
we must think only of absolute es- 
sentials and let all else go. We can 
easily let go of luxuries we no 
longer need, for luxuries make for 
soft living. Soft living begets 
weakness. We want America for 
the Strong—not for the Weak. 


If we are to be strong what are 
our most basic needs? For survi- 
val there must be food, clothing, 
shelter. But ‘‘man cannot live by 
bread alone.’’ Out in the wilder- 
ness our forefathers turned to their 
churches and their schools in order 
to find a better way of life. To- 
day our churches and our schools 
are powerful instruments in help- 
ing to meet these basic needs in 
order that there be survival for 
all that we as Americans hold dear. 


In our planning for the torch- 
bearers of tomorrow, there is no 
place for defective, malnourished 
children, deprived of their birth- 
right and old before their time. 
There is no place for juvenile de- 
linquency —— youth wasted on the 
altar of Human Sacrifice! There 
is no place for slums that breed 
crime and disease. We must con- 
serve—not waste. We must give 
our children of today a chance so 
that Tomorrow's men and women 
may be strong. WPA personnel 
is decreasing and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get teach- 
ers. Volunteer service is being used 
and sources for greater volunteer 
service are being explored. Train- 
ing courses for volunteers have 
been set up and are being put into 
action. All must work together 
to meet this emergency. 
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Our Present Duty in Physical Education 


NORTON PRITCHETT 


Director, Department of Athletics and Physical Education, University of Virginia 


HORTLY after the First 

World War a Japanese mili- 

tary expert published a candid 
study or estimate of American char- 
acter under the significant title— 
If Japan and America Fight. The 
writer was General Kajiro Sato, 
who had studied America and 
Americans solely for the purpose 
of estimating their fighting qual- 
ities in the event of war with 
Japan. The General’s conclu- 


sions are interesting, as they may 
have played a considerable part in 
motivating recent action of the 
Japanese military forces. 


A Japanese View 


It was Sato’s studied opinion 
that Japan’s ‘‘moral strength’ 
would more than compensate for 
any deficiency conceivable through 
comparison of the two nations’ 
potentialities. The lack of ‘“‘moral 
discipline’ in Americans, he im- 
plied, would make the Japanese 
task fairly easy. He credited the 
Americans with considerable en- 
ergy, but this particular character- 
istic was said to be dissipated in 
temperamental indecision and lack 
of discipline. So far as may be 
inferred from his published opin- 
ion, there was but one American 
characteristic that provoked any 
uneasiness, and he summarized 
both our strength and our weak- 
ness in this estimate: ‘“The Amer- 
icans have the habit of spending 
much time in discussion before a 
decision is arrived at, but once de- 
cided, they show wholehearted 
loyalty for the undertaking, 
which is their strong point.” 

As this Japanese student of mili- 
tary affairs died several years ago 
he did not live to see his opinion 
partially confirmed in present re- 
ality. America was struck by Japan 
while we were in the midst of de- 
bate and indecision. Future his- 
tory must now judge as to the va- 
lidity of his concluding statement 
in which he qualified his tribute by 
implying that American unity of 
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opinion and action would not be 
sustained in adversity. 


Implications for Education 


But what does all this have to 
do with Physical Education? The 
answering of that question will be 
my chief concern in attempting to 
relate this broad subject to our 
present duty. 

Some of us have reason for re- 
calling past discussion and debate 
with respect to our attitudes and 
reactions following the First World 
War when we sought to adjust 
our program of physical educa- 
tion to the changing order of life 
in America. It will be remem- 
bered that from this travail of 
lengthy discussion and debate was 
born a new concept of education, 
after which ‘“‘effort-philosophy’”’ 
and related aspects of regimenta- 
tion were purposefully ignored in 
favor of a more agreeable approach 
to the problem of raising our brain- 
child according to a highly indi- 
vidualistic formula. Our disap- 
proval of ‘“‘drill, discipline, or reg- 
imentation’’ was such that we 
charted our course at sharp variance 
with that followed in the past. 

Years have passed since the em- 
bodiment of our new principles 
into a system of training that now 
finds our offspring ‘“‘of age’ and, 
by peculiar coincidence, ready to 
be drafted into service for another 
world war. Since the Armistice of 
1918 ended the War that was to 
end War, and since many Amer- 
ican boys of that era died in the 
fervent hope that this phrase was 
more of a prophecy than a slogan, 
what is the outlook for the im- 
mediate present? This question 
suggests another that we cannot 
ignore; if it were to be stated in 
the forthright fashion of the mili- 
tary advocate it might take some 
such form as this: After twenty 
years of theorizing and experimen- 
tation by colleges and universities 
in training students physically and 
otherwise for citizenship (and citi- 
zenship implies preparedness) what 


answer can they offer for the ap- 
palling lack of physical fitness, dis- 
cipline, and mental readiness for 
the present emergency? 

Now, such a broad question 
would be as provoking as other 
implications that have appeared in 
print since the surprise attack on 
our insular outposts. Many of us 
who have joined the loud anvil- 
chorus in demanding drastic pun- 
ishment for those “‘asleep at the 
switch when the crash came’, were 
ourselves strangely indifferent in 
our secure isolation before Amer- 
ican blood was shed. We in Amer- 
ica have found it expedient 
to insulate ourselves against world- 
tragedy through individual indif- 
ference to realities that otherwise 
might have provoked us into posi- 
tive thought and action. This de- 
fensive mechanism has placed us 
in the same danger zone with the 
blind who cannot see the precipice 
that lies ahead, and with the deaf 
who cannot hear the warning cry 
of the sentry in the night. 

It may seem like sacrilege to our 
recent dead to voice such a thought, 
but some such sacrifice of American 
manhood was apparently necessary 
to awaken us all to the danger we 
have ignored in our detachment 
from reality. Yesterday we lis- 
tened with cold indifference to 
warnings about the present, but 
today we should have but one com- 
mon conviction about tomorrow— 
the certainty that we face a future 
of uncertainty, a future that will 
challenge our best thought and ac- 
tion preserving our hopes for de- 
mocracy. 


We can no longer go our differ- 
ent way if we are to carry the load 
which ‘“‘we, the people’ have 
shouldered. You and I have an 
inescapable part of that load to 
carry. In such a crisis there is no 
time for wishful thinking, either 
in the great outer world-at-war or 
in the formative world-of-prepa- 
ration for life. It is a time that 
demands positive purpose in our 
search for vital things, and then, 
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as sOOn aS we can conceive and 
coordinate a plan of action, prompt 
and universal compliance should 
follow. 

At this particular point some of 
us are likely to foresee the danger 
of regimentation and ‘‘formal dis- 
cipline’’ as contrasted with free 
election within broad limitations. 
Before entering such a controver- 
sial field of opinion, I would first 
ask if present conditions do not 
require an about-face in many of 
our individual attitudes as leaders 
and instructors. Must we not first 
of all demand of ourselves a posi- 
tive aversion to indifference and 
complacency? Possibly because of 
circumstances beyond our personal 
control we have been drifting far 
too long amidst these things. A 
captivating notion endorsed by 
many educators during the past 
two decades has insisted that the 
student should study or do only 
what he likes, when he likes, as he 
likes, and if he likes. This philos- 
ophy must be “‘interned’’ during 
the present emergency. In place of 
this laissez-faire attitude must come 
the conviction that so far as prac- 
ticable, and in view of each stu- 
dent’s mental and physical capac- 
ity, the few fundamentals of uni- 
versal value for training the mind 
and body should be the basis for 
our program until the student is 
sufficiently trained in skills and ex- 
periences to be aware of his apti- 
tudes. 


Freedom through Self-Conquest 


I am not unmindful of the need 
for purely “‘recreational activities”’ 
as compared with ‘formal disci- 
pline’’, for there is both a need 
and a place in physical education 
for play in the literal sense of that 
word. The point I wish to em- 
phasize, however, is this—we can- 
not afford to follow too far the 
philosophy which says that no stu- 
dent should be required to con- 
tinue any “‘activity’’ which is not 
“interesting” to him. This theory 
is based on the assumption that a 
student will derive no benefit from 
anything which is not pleasing to 
him from the standpoint of in- 
dividual participation. This pala- 
table half-truth, like so many 
others, breaks down completely 
when met with hard facts. It is 
not interesting to do any form of 
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drudgery, to experience fatigue and 
hunger, or to keep night watch 
when chilled to the bone on the 
deck of a battleship. Duty is by 
no means always interesting, but 
it is always duty and, therefore, 
inescapable. Life, even in peace 
times, guarantees no individual an 
unbroken series of pleasant elective 
choices, but it has an inherent ele- 
ment of stern compulsion. Obedi- 
ence to duty, however hard and 
distasteful it may be, can yield the 
most interesting joy of human ex- 
perience—the joy of the hard-won 
fight; and this can lead to the high- 
est conceivable freedom, the free- 
dom won through self-conquest. 
Is there anything more vital to 
America’s immediate welfare 
than a unified will to do a dis- 
tasteful job unusually well? 


Now, I am not presumptuous 
enough to believe that I can out- 
line any comprehensive program of 
physical education that can meet 
all present requirements, or that 
will merit anything better than 
constructive criticism. The plan I 
offer may not lend itself readily 
to all situations, and I am aware 
of the likelihood of unfavorable 
reaction from the purely academic 
point of view. Such a plan em- 
phasizes the importance of phys- 
ical fitness as one of the prime im- 
peratives in preserving something 
even more vital than academic 
opinion. 


Annual Physicai Examination 

Let’s begin, therefore, at the be- 
ginning. Every student in our 
grammar grades, in our high 
schools, preparatory schools, col- 
leges and universities should be 
given an annual physical examina- 
tion with a view to determining 
deficiencies that may or may not 
be remedied. In proportion to the 
importance placed upon health and 
physical fitness within our second- 
ary schools, and in accordance with 
the conscientious instruction and 
guidance of physicians as an in- 
tegral part of such a plan, will be 
observed the degree of success we 
have anticipated so long without 
realization. It is but a rediscovery 
of the obvious to note that careful 
nurture and observation of the 
young plant is the best assurance 
of proper growth and develop- 
ment. ‘“‘Just as the twig is bent, 


the tree’s inclined,’’ — and this 
aphorism is even more true in the 
physical sense than in other as- 
pects of education. 

While continuing to sow this 
seed, you and I must likewise in- 
sist that our departments of phys- 
ical education, in cooperation with 
our student health service, offer 
every student full opportunities for 
health instruction and physical rec- 
reation during college attendance. 
At the same time we should place 
all students into definite classifica- 
tions according to their physical 
capacity or needs. Into the larger 
group may be placed those of the 
athletic or rugged type whose 
physical fitness warrants unlimited 
participation so far as the nature 
of activities is concerned. 

We should not, of course, for- 
get the value of diversification or 
the importance of teaching every 
student at least one ‘‘carry-over’’ 
sport for later enjoyment and rec- 
reation. I shall not attempt to eval- 
uate sports that emphasize team- 
work as compared with those that 
are more individualistic in nature. 
Cooperative attitudes may best be 
developed through team-sports, and 
therein may be found the dynamics 
of democracy. How often have 
we heard it said that the Battle 
of Waterloo was won on the play- 
ing fields of Eton. If you wish to 
see that truth revised into an 
American version, go to West 
Point and see engraved there in im- 
perishable stone words that have 
been read repeatedly by thousands 
of young cadets during their four 
years of preparation for future un- 
certainties. Strangely enough, the 
author of these lines and his former 
cadets from West Point have re- 
cently translated the words into 
even more imperishable deeds on 
the rocks of Corregidor. Douglas 
MacArthur was more of a realist 
than a scholar when he penned 
these prophetic words of inspira- 
tion for athletes at the United 
States Military Academy: ‘‘Upon 
the fields of friendly strife are 
sown the seeds that upon other 
fields, in other days, will bear the 
fruits of victory’’. 

As to corrective or remedial exer- 
cise, evidence proves that there is 
unquestionable value therein, even 
during college days, if the proper 
approach and method can be as- 
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sured, and there can be no dis- 
agreement as to the importance of 
careful physical examination in de- 
termining the limitation of indi- 
vidual activities. 


Credit for Physical Education 


Now as to a further matter 
about which there is divided opin- 
ion — the question of academic 
credit for completing individual 
assignments in a sound and satis- 
factory manner. If physical fit- 
ness is a vital factor in human per- 
sonality, and therefore in educa- 
tion, why is it that so many acad- 
emicians have been reluctant about 
accrediting courses in physical edu- 
cation, except those specifically re- 
lated to textbooks? There are sev- 
eral answers to that question, and 
we must acknowledge our own 
faults in certain respects. 


Our theories have not yet been 
fully accredited by many who re- 
fused to associate muscle, sweat, 
or play, with things related to the 
mind. There is an academic skep- 
ticism about the propriety of invit- 
ing the circus into the classroom, 
so to speak. Perhaps an over-in- 
tellectualized culture holds the 
physical aspects of education in 
cheap esteem. Maybe we have been 
“‘gilding the lily’’ a bit too much 
at times in our academic connota- 
tions. Maybe, too, there has been 
“‘too wide a disparity between our 
elaborate theories and actual accom- 
plishment within our own pro- 
grams’. If and when we prove 
that academic credit for physical 
training represents more than eligi- 
bility for intercollegiate competi- 
tion, and we demonstrate that our 
students are actually learning 
worth-while things, full recogni- 
tion through convincing standards 
should follow. 


Concomitant Values 


I should like to emphasize a 
by-product that should be num- 
bered among what we call the 
“concomitant values’ of physical 
education. The very nature of our 
activities offers an effective means 
of teaching the fundamentals of 
democracy through cooperative ob- 
ligation as through freedom of 
choice. We must seek to revitalize 
that democracy. Through teach- 
ing and example, we should nur- 
ture those principles “‘that can 
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guide us back to national health, 
that can strengthen us as individ- 
uals, and unite us as a people’. 
Democracy is a cooperative achieve- 
ment. It may be gauged according 
to the extent to which we, as in- 
dividuals, have developed habits, 
attitudes, and purposes that inter- 
est, challenge, and serve others. As 
stated by Will Durant in Self- 
Discipline or Slavery — ‘‘We can 
win ultimate victory in the present 


war only by proving that liberty 
is more creative than tyranny, that 
free men can discipline their free- 
dom, and that we — not those 
others — have found the way’’. 
Every school and college must meet 
its obligation to national welfare 
by offering the broadest opportu- 
nities possible, whereby our stu- 
dents may be prepared for the 
present emergency and for the 
aftermath of war. 





Suggested Solutions to the 


Teacher Shortage in Virginia 


M. L. LANDRUM 
Head of Department of Business Education, State Teachers College, Farmville 


N these uncertain times many 
young people are asking them- 
selves, ‘‘How can I contribute 
the most to the war program of 
the Nation?’’ The answer to this 
question was most ably given dur- 
ing a student assembly by Dr. J. L. 
Jarman, president, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, who said, “‘If 
you want to contribute the most 
to the State and Nation in these 
times of National emergency, I 
advise you to stay in school, train 
yourself for the teaching profession 
which is now in greater need of 
qualified teachers than it has ever 
been before.’”” The same advice 
would apply to high school stu- 
dents as well. They should stay 
in school in order to prepare them- 
selves for defense positions and for 
college, as they can contribute the 
maximum to our gigantic war ef- 
fort only after they have been 
trained in techniques that are of 
direct value to National defense. 
The recent experience of the 
placement bureaus in the teachers’ 
colleges throughout this State cer- 
tainly parallels the point of view 
made by Dr. Jarman. In fact, in 
a report ‘““Teacher Supply and 
Demand In Virginia,’’ published 
in the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion for December, 1941, Edward 
Alvey, Jr., Dean of Mary Wash- 
ington College, presented a Sum- 
mary of Placement Bureau Recom- 
mendations for June, 1941, Grad- 
uates, indicating that there is a 


noticeable shortage of teachers in 
general, and an acute shortage of 
elementary and commercial teach- 
ers in this State. It is my belief 
that this situation is representative 
of conditions throughout the Na- 
tion. 

Paralleling the trend of the 
times, the teacher shortage, in all 
probability, will become more 
acute as the war program gains 
momentum. Several facts are ac- 
countable for this. One is that 
many of the men teachers are join- 
ing the armed forces. Another is 
that positions in war production 
are drawing many capable teach- 
ers from the teaching field because 
of increased remuneration. 

The vacancies thus created can- 
not go unfilled. During the past 
school year, many of them have 
been filled by individuals who have 
been away from teaching for a 
long time. In many communities 
the supply of these temporary or 
““fill-in’’ teachers has been practi- 
cally, if not entirely, exhausted. 

During the next few years the 
only place that the public school 
administrators can hope to obtain 
well-qualified teachers is from the 
teachers’ colleges of this State, but 
here again, because of the war pro- 
gram, many of those students are 
dropping out at the end of a year 
or two and accepting positions in 
some type of war work. From this 
situation our only conclusion is 
that unless something can be done, 
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and done quickly, to induce young 
men and women to train for the 
teaching profession, the cause of 
education will be materially weak- 
ened for the boys and girls attend- 
ing our schools during the next 
several years. 

Are the boys and girls of Vir- 
ginia going to be permitted to 
stagnate mentally and to lapse into 
juvenile crime and delinquency as 
have the British boys and girls be- 
cause of the disruption of school 
life? In the United States, as in 
Britain, schools have continued to 
operate, but have become disor- 
ganized by calling some of the 
most capable teachers and adminis- 
trators into military service. The 
British have learned through cost- 
ly experience that the limitation of 
school activities has left the chil- 
dren with little or nothing to do, 
which has caused juvenile delin- 
quency to increase by startling pro- 
portions. 

In an effort to keep the United 
States from making the same mis- 
takes, the British suggest that we 
“expand, instead of cutting down 
all normal educational facilities.” 

Are we going to accept this val- 
uable recommendation which has 
been suggested by the British, or 
are we going to cast it aside? Are 
we going to keep the same leaders 
in educational work and train new 
ones to fill normal vacancies, or 
are we going to permit the school 
system gradually to grow weaker 
because of a lack of trained person- 
nel? Which will be the most ex- 
pensive: Permitting teachers to go 
into the army and war industries 
resulting in the neglect of educa- 
tion and a corresponding increase 
in juvenile crime and delinquency, 
which, in turn, will increase the 
cost of operating law enforcement 
and welfare organizations, or to 
maintain our present educational 
facilities? Think of the lifetime 
effect that this neglect will have 
upon the impressionable minds of 
our boys and girls. 

Now is the time for school ad- 
ministrators and teachers through- 
out the Nation to act. Next year 
may be too late! Just what can 
we do to avoid the perilous situa- 
tion confronting us in education? 

The present plan of placing 
some one, who may have been 
qualified in the past, into a school 
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position is only a temporary means 
of relief. We cannot continue to 
draw teachers from the people in 
our local communities forever. 
What are we going to do when 
there are no more qualified sub- 
stitutes available? 


Some Suggested Solutions 

The supply of elementary teach- 
ers could and would be greatly ac- 
celerated if it would be possible to 
permit elementary teachers to be 
certified after two years of college 
preparation. This need not be a 
permanent measure, but only a 
temporary one for the ‘‘duration,” 
or until the supply tends to equal 
the demand. Such a gesture would 
encourage many young women to 
enroll in the elementary school 
curricula for the teachers colleges 
because they could become prepared 
for a teaching position in two 
years. This would not weaken the 
quality of education in the elemen- 
tary grades, but would, in fact, 
strengthen it over the present sys- 
tem of employing teachers and is- 
suing them temporary certificates. 

The supply of commercial teach- 
ers could be increased by approxi- 
mately thirty-five per cent, if it 
were possible to have them certi- 
fied at the end of three years of 
college training with the under- 
standing that they would be ex- 
pected to finish the fourth year of 
the work during summer school 
before their certificates could be 
renewed. (Twenty-five per cent of 
the increase would result in reduc- 
ing the training period by one- 
fourth, and the ten per cent in- 
crease would result in the addition- 
al number of students who would 
be attracted to commercial teach- 
ing because they could complete 
the certification requirements in 
three years instead of four). This 
plan of commercial teacher certi- 
fication should be temporary and 
should not stay in effect for long- 
er than two years after the war, or 
until the supply of commercial 
teachers almost equals the demand. 
While this would not entirely meet 
the present demand, it would cer- 
tainly do a great deal toward sup- 
plying superintendents with abler 
teachers than he is now able to 
employ. Many superintendents feel 
the need for commercial teachers 
even more than they do for elemen- 
tary teachers because it is practi- 


cally impossible to find anyone in 
the average community who has 
been trained in those technical 
skills and is not already employed. 
I know of no way in which a 
high school can contribute more 
to the defense program of the Na- 
tion than by turning out well- 
qualified high school graduates in 
commercial education. This can be 
done only if properly trained com- 
mercial teachers instruct the stu- 
dents. The well-qualified commer- 
cial teacher can be of inestimable 
value in training boys and girls to 
qualify for positions in the defense 
program everywhere. Every day we 
hear of calls from Washington, 
Norfolk, and other defense cen- 
ters “‘more stenographers, typists, 
secretaries, and trained office work- 
ers.’’ Every school superintendent 
is entitled to obtain the services of 
a well-qualified commercial teach- 
er so that students of his school 
may, at least, have the opportunity 
to master the technical business 
subjects before graduation. The 
suggestions that I have presented 
above will go a long way in help- 
ing school administrators to get 
well-qualified instructors for their 
commercial departments, which is 
now one of the most important de- 
partments in our schools. 


Use of Guidance Programs 

The problem of the scarcity of 
trained teachers can be solved by 
encouraging more high school bovs 
and girls to attend college and to 
prepare to become teachers. This 
can be done through a properly or- 
ganized guidance program in every 
high school and every college in this 
State. I know of no way in which 
a teacher can contribute more to 
the defense program of America 
than by creating in the hearts of 
the boys and girls a love for teach- 
ing. Teachers should show high 
school boys and girls the attractive- 
ness of the teaching profession and 
tell students frankly what a joy it 
is to be a successful teacher; of 
the unseen rewards that come as a 
result of having helped boys and 
girls to personal and professional 
success. The counselor should give 
the figures concerning the supply 
and demand for each kind of teach- 
er and tell them the facts about 
college entrance requirements. The 
guidance program should also be 
continued in the colleges. 
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Our National Historical Parks 


ROBERT S. JUSTICE 


Harvard University 






Formerly Junior Historical Technician, National Park Service 


RAVEL to any part of the 
nation is rewarding but 
there are areas which have 
been set aside because of their su- 
perlative natural, scientific or his- 
toric interest—as national parks. 
The national park ideal was stat- 
ed in the Act of Congress which 
created the National Park Service 
to be “‘to conserve the scenery and 
natural and historic objects and 
wildlife therein, and provide for 
the enjoyment thereof in such man- 
ner as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future gener- 
ations.”’ 

Beginning with Yellowstone 
in the 1870's, a system of 42 
parks and 78 monuments has 
been built up under the care 
of the National Park Service 
which is a bureau of the De- 
partment of the Interior. To- 
day they protect the world 
famous natural wonders of the 
West — Yosemite, the Grand 
Canyon, Sequoia, Mt. Rainier, 
Crater Lake, Carlsbad Cav- 
erns, and dozens of others. 

The Antiquities Act of 
1906 enabled the Federal Gov- 
ernment to protect areas and 
structures of national historic 
significance and in recent years 
the Branch of Historic Sites of the 
National Park Service has been set 
up to administer the historic areas. 
Among these historic areas admin- 
istered by the Federal Government 
for the benefit of all are to be found 
striking illustrative remains from 
every period of our history. 

Near Macon, Georgia, is the 
Ocmulgee National Monument 
which preserves remains of Indian 
civilizations that flourished before 
the coming of the white man. 
There 500 or 600 years ago the 
Macon Plateau Indians built a 
circular earth lodge 42 feet in 
- diameter. Under the direction of 
archeologists of the Smithsonian 
Institution and the Park Service 
careful excavation of the site was 
made. The lodge has been recon- 
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tions at Jamestown, 


structed and is now open to ob- 
servation by the visiting public. 
Near the Earth Lodge is another 
exhibit nearly as spectacular. Be- 
neath one of the mounds the arche- 
ologists discovered the unmistak- 
able relic of a prehistoric cornfield, 
preserved perfectly intact for hun- 
dreds of years after plateau dwellers 
built their mound on top of the 
abandoned cultivated field. 

The oldest white civilization in 
the New World is the Spanish. 
Near St. Augustine, Florida, is a 
splendid monument to the influence 





Glassware, found in archeological excava- 


of that people upon the United 
States. Beginning in 1672 the 
Spanish worked 84 years building 
the great Castle St. Mark to defend 
Florida against possible English 
attacks from Charles Town which 
had been settled two years before. 
Here it was that the great Semi- 
nole chief, Osceola, was imprison- 
ed. The Ft. Marion and Ft. Ma- 
tanzas national monuments today 
enclose these relics of Spanish 
dominion and here twentieth cen- 
tury Americans can still see battle- 
ments, moats, bastions, and tow- 
ers which withstood vigorous at- 
tacks in the eighteenth century. 


The First English Settlement 


Permanent English settlement of 
America began at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, in 1607. On the present 


Virginia, and carefully 
placed together like jigsaw puzzles, recalls 
seventeenth century life at this, the site of 
the first permanent English settlement in Amer- 
ica, established May 13, 1607. 


Jamestown Island there walked in 
life Captain John Smith, Pocahon- 
tas, John Rolfe, Lord Delaware, 
Nathaniel Bacon and Governor 
Berkeley. There occurred the dread- 
ful “‘starving time” in the winter 
of 1609-10 in which nine-tenths 
of the colonists died and the re- 
mainder were in the act of aban- 
doning the attempt when the new 
governor, Lord Delaware, arrived 
with supplies. In the ‘‘red-letter”’ 
year of 1619 at Jamestown the 
first women arrived to become the 
wives of the settlers and the 
first representative self-govern- 
ment began to function with 
the convocation of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses. That 
same year Jamestown saw its 
first negro servants. Under the 
care of John Rolfe tobacco 
was successfully cured and 
made a commercial product 
which was to determine the 
economic basis of Virginia life 
for a century and a half. There 
Nathaniel Bacon challenged 
the tyranny of the royal gov- 
ernor, Berkeley, in the prelude 
to the Revolution. 

Were there nothing at 
Jamestown today but an 
empty field, it would be a 
sacred spot of tremendous interest 
to Americans. But careful arche- 
ological and historical research has 
uncovered the foundation ruins of 
the first statehouse, the Governor's 
House, and several private houses. 
The museum at Jamestown con- 
tains thousands of objects used in 
the daily lives of the seventeenth 
century colonists — pottery and 
glassware, domestic utensils, farm- 
ing implements, weapons, orna- 
ments, bricks and tiles, hinges and 
locks, pipes, and beads. One of the 
most fascinating sights at James- 
town today is the field work of 
the archeologists as they sift the 
soil with infinite care for the 
foundations, relics, and_ other 
evidences of early occupancy. A 
church tower built probably in 
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1639 still stands on the island. 
Jamestown Island is now a part of 
the Colonial National Historical 
Park which stretches across the 
peninsula between the James and 
York Rivers and contains, in ad- 
dition to Jamestown, a portion of 
the city of Williamsburg, the 
Yorktown Battlefield and a 
beautiful 12-mile parkway be- 
tween Williamsburg and York- 
town. 


Twelve miles out from Wil- 
liamsburg and eighteen miles from 
Jamestown is the Yorktown Bat- 
tlefield on which Lord Cornwallis’ 
army was surrendered to General 
Washington, October 19, 1781, 
after the last major operation of 
the Revolutionary War. Thus, 
here, On a narrow peninsula, oc- 
curred the most dramatic events of 
the colonial area, the establish- 
ment of the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement, the long struggle 
for democratic self-government in 
the Colonial capital and the final 
victory which assured American 
independence. 


Within the Tidewater country 
overlooking the Potomac, seventy- 
five miles northwest of Yorktown 
and 37 miles east of Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, is the George 
Washington Birthplace National 
Monument which preserves the site 
of Washington’s birth and nearly 
four hundred acres of the farm 
surrounding it at that time. The 
original house was accidentally 
burned, but a memorial mansion 
has been built and furnished to 
follow the lines of the original as 
far as possible and the grounds 
have been planted so as to produce 
one of the most charmingly beau- 
tiful scenes in Virginia. 


Landsmarks of the Revolution 


The earlier phases of the Revo- 
lutionary War are ably presented 
in the Morristown National His- 
torical Park, located in and near 
Morristown, New Jersey, which 
preserves the sites of the Revolu- 
tionary encampments of the second 
and fifth winters of the Revolution 
and the Ford Mansion in which 
Washington had his headquarters 
in 1779-80. There it is easy to re- 
call the intense suffering of the 
Colonial troops who often lacked 
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A statue of Captain John Smith faces the river at Jamestown, Virginia, site 
of the first permanent English settlement in America, May 13, 1607. 


the bare necessities of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, whose number 
was constantly being diminished 
by smallpox, desertion, and expir- 
ing enlistments. There, too, one 
is impressed by the courage and 
ability of their commander who 
dared to face his comfortable oppo- 
nents under such circumstances. 
The fifth winter was also a time 
of severe hardships. Washington 
wrote that his men occasionally 
went “‘five and six days together 
without bread’’ and that at one 
time they “‘ate every kind of horse 
food but hay.” 


One turning point of the Revo- 
lution is memorialized in the 
Saratoga National Historical Park 
recently established in northeast- 
ern New York. 

President Roosevelt, while Gov- 
ernor of New York, said, ‘In the 
defeat of General Burgoyne’s forces 


at Saratoga the Colonial troops 
made possible the ultimate free- 
dom of the American colonies.”’ 


Southern revolutionary battle- 
fields under Park Service care, in 
addition to Yorktown, include 
those preserved in the Moore's 
Creek, King’s Mountain, and Guil- 
ford Courthouse National Military 
Parks and the Cowpens National 
Battlefield Site. There we are re- 
minded of the struggles between 
the North Carolina patriots and 
Tories, of the rising of the moun- 
tain frontiersmen against the Brit- 
ish invaders to retrieve the disas- 
ter of Camden, of the brilliant 
strategy of Nathanael Greene 
which prepared the way for the 
final victory of Washington at 
Yortkown. Each of these battle- 
fields is marked by appropriate 
monuments and _ interpretative 
markers. 
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Restored fortifications at Yorktown, Virginia, recall the surrender 
of Cornwallis, assuring American Independence in 1781. 


Monuments to the Pioneers 


Along the Natchez Trace Park- 
way in Southwestern Tennessee is 
the Meriwether Lewis National 
Monument, which preserves the 
site of the inn in which Lewis, 
while governor of the Louisiana 
Territory, died under mysterious 
circumstances. The area has been 
set aside as a memorial to the ac- 
complished soldier and _ scientist 
who led the great expedition which 
so methodically explored the Mis- 
souri and Columbia Valleys. A 
rustic log inn of the type which 
characterized the place and period 
has been erected on the reservation. 


At the same time that Meri- 
wether Lewis (with Clark) was 
extending our land frontier toward 
the Pacific, enterprising masters of 
sailing vessels in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, were extending our na- 
tional marine frontiers to China 
and India. ‘Between the Revolu- 
tion and the War of 1812, Salem 
emerged as one of the most famous 
seaports of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, her vessels seeking out new 
and distant peoples and trading 
where commercial opportunities 
hitherto had gone unrecognized or 
unexploited.”” The Salem Mari- 
time National Historic Site today 
includes five buildings and the 
Derby Wharf which are closely 
identified with the greatness of 
American shipping before the clip- 
per ship era. Among the five his- 
toric buildings maintained by the 
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National Park Service in Salem is 
the Custom House in which 
Nathaniel Hawthorne served as 
surveyor of the Port of Salem. 

The singing of our national an- 
them constantly reminds us of the 
bombardment of Ft. McHenry at 
Baltimore so beautifully immortal- 
ized by Francis Scott Key. Ft. Mc- 
Henry still stands, a striking ex- 
ample of the type of coast defense 
employed a century ago. 

We who live in the days of fast 
travel on hard surfaced roads have 
at best an imperfect sense of canal 
boat travel in the days of our 
grandfathers but I can suggest a 
place to taste that form of travel. 
One of the features of the Nation- 
al Capital Parks in Washington, 
D. C., is a twenty-two mile section 
of the old Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal which has been restored by 
the National Park Service. This 
year during July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October each week regular 
native and historical trips by mule- 
drawn barges are to be made on 
the canal in the style of two gener- 
ations ago. 


Lee and Lincoln 

Largely unnoticed in the era of 
national expansion two young men 
were preparing in contrasting situa- 
tions to play leading rdles in the 
tragedy of the sixties, Robert E. 
Lee in Tidewater Virginia, and 
Abraham Lincoln in the pioneer 
West. The National Park Ser- 
vice proudly displays houses and 


monuments to the memory of 
both. 

The Lee Mansion looks out 
across the Potomac to the national 
capital, through a front one hun- 
dred and forty feet wide. Modeled 
after the Temple of Theseus in 
Athens, its grand portico is sup- 
ported by eight massive Doric col- 
umns. The house was built by 
George Washington Parke Custis, 
grandson of Martha Washington. 
In 1831 the only one of the Custis 
children to survive infancy, Mary 
Ann Randolph Custis, was here 
married to Robert E. Lee. Mrs. 
Lee inherited the estate in 1857. 
On April 20, 1861, after long 
meditation and prayer, Lee re- 
signed from the United States 
army and, leaving his home, placed 
himself at the service of Virginia. 
During the war the mansion was 
occupied by Federal troops and 
used as a hospital and finally the 
grounds became Arlington Nation- 
al Cemetery. Today under the di- 
rection of the National Park Ser- 
vice the Lee Mansion is maintain- 
ed in a state as near as possible to 
that of the days of the Lee oc- 
cupancy. 


In striking contrast to the 


beauty and luxury in which Gen- 
eral Lee lived in Arlington were 
the crudity and poverty into which 
Abraham Lincoln was born near 
Hodgenvillee Kentucky. The 


Emancipator’s birthplace was a 
single room cabin about 16 by 18 
feet in size so inconspicuous that 
it was unnoticed until after Lin- 
coln was elected President. But 
that simple log cabin is so dear to 
the American people that they have 
encolsed it in a granite and marble 
palace and thousands of people go 
to Kentucky each year to see it and 
reflect upon the strength and beauty 
of the life which began there. 

Our historical areas relating to 
the Civil War are fairly numerous. 
Reminiscent of the blockade and 
the war on the sea is the well pre- 
served Fort Pulaski. Fort Pulaski 
stands at the mouth of the Savan- 
nah River in Georgia, a massive 
illustration of the brick fortifi- 
cations of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury but no match for the rifled 
cannon broughié against it during 
the summer of 1861. 

In the Western Theatre of War 
the National Military Parks reflect 
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in their names the major struggles 
Grant, Sherman, and Thomas 
faced as they moved down the 
Mississippi Valley and _ across 
Georgia to the Sea—Fort Donel- 
son, Shiloh, Stones River, Vicks- 
burg, Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga, and Kenesaw Mountain. 


Manassas to Appomattox 


The fields of great conflict of 
the War in the East are 
also well preserved in parks 
at Manassas, Richmond, An- 
tietam, Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg, Petersburg, and 
Appomattox. The Fredericks- 
burg and Spotsylvania Na- 
tional Military Park contains 
four major battlefields of the 
conflict—the Confederate vic- 
tories of Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville, which encour- 
aged Lee to invade the North, 
and the first two battles of 
Grant’s campaign to take Rich- 
mond — The Wilderness and 
Spotsylvania Court House. It 
was at Spotsylvania in May, 
1864, that General Grant de- 
clared that he meant to fight 
it out on that line if it took 
all summer. All these fields lie 
within fifteen miles of the city 
of Fredericksburg and _ they 
have been thoroughly marked 
so that visitors today can drive 
along the miles of trench re- 
mains and gun pits built by 
the Union and Confederate 
armies in 1862-3 and 4. Out- 
door maps and markers pre- 
sent the outlines of the battle 
where the fighting occurred. 
[he park historians conduct 
tours of the battlefields and 
lecture in the modern museum 
at Headquarters. The Fred- 
ericksburg Park also includes 
the house in which General Stone- 
wall Jackson died after he was 
wounded by the fire of his own 
men at the climax of his career 
at Chancellorsville. 

At Appomattox, Virginia, a 
program of repair and restoration 
is under way which will eventually 
reproduce the scene of the surrend- 
er of Lee to Grant made there 
April 9, 1865. Fortunately for 
historical conservation the village 
was abandoned after the war and 
it can be rehabilitated without the 
arring modern notes which dis- 
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turb so many historic sites today. 
In Old Appomattox, as restored, 
there will be no trucks, no filling 
stations, no neon lights, no hot 
dog stands. 

The Petersburg National Mili- 
tary Park reflects the protracted 
siege operations which finally 
stretched the thin gray line to the 
breaking point and led to the sur- 
render a few days later at Ap- 





A new bronze likeness of General Thomas J. ; 
Jackson, erected by the Commonwealth of ple will not surrender the 


Virginia, stands on the battlefields of Manassas, 
Virginia, near the spot where the Confederate 
military genius gained the nom de guerre of 
“Stonewall.” 


pomattox. The famous ‘‘Crater,” 
produced by a mine exploded un- 
der the Confederate line, is still 
to be seen at Petersburg. 
Landmarks of recent American 
history under Park Service care in- 
clude the Washington Monument 
in the National Capital, the Statue 
of Liberty in New York Harbor, 
Kill Devil Hill, which is the site 
of the Wright Brothers’ first flight 
near Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
and the Vanderbilt Mansion at 
Hyde Park, New York. The Van- 
derbilt Mansion is a magnificent 


example of the type of great estate 
built by captains of industry in 
the era of expansion which follow- 
ed the Civil War. 

When the Federal Government 
began to take an interest in the pres- 
ervation of areas of historical sig- 
nificance the Branch of Historic 
Sites of the National Park Service 
was established and an able staff 
of trained historians was placed in 
charge of its work. Today in 
the historic parks these his- 
torians who have specialized 
in the study of the history of 
the United States and its rela- 
tion to their parts are ready 
to serve all the people who care 
to have them to do so. As of- 
ficial hosts to the nation the 
historians in the National Park 
Service carry on the great tra- 
ditions established by the nat- 
uralists in the scenic parks. 


National Shrines Breed 
Patriotism 

Our national history is 
such that if it is honestly pre- 
sented it is sure to evoke a just 
pride in our country. After 
the essential foundation has 
been laid in the schools noth- 
ing else is so well calculated to 
impress upon the minds of the 
American people what our lib- 
erty and our national unity 
cost our fathers as visits to the 
great shrines of American his- 
tory. Germany surrendered to 
its dictator the democratic gov- 
ernment given it after the First 
World War by the victorious 
Allies. But the American peo- 


democratic government won at 
the cost of the blood and labor 
of their ancestors—if they 
know about that blood and 
labor. The National Park Service 
invites teachers to use its assistance 
in making that cost known to their 
students by bringing them to visit 
the National Park areas. 

In Ancient Greece some great 
teachers like Socrates were called 
pedagogues. Literally, a pedagogue 
was one who led or guided boys as 
they went about Athens learning 
by seeing and doing. Let us have 
more American pedagogues who 
will lead their children to the 
shrines of our inspiring American 
history! 
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Classes for Your “Daily Dozen” Are Among the Features at Virginia Beach on the Atlantic Ocean 


Old Dominion Has Variety of Vacation Places W here Civilian 
Forces May Secure Rest, Relaxation, and Recreation 


UST as men in the armed 
forces of the nation, even in 
time of war, are ordered to 
take occasional furloughs from the 
arduous tasks of training, so 
America’s civilian population, who 
are backing up the armed forces, 
has been urged by its government 
to take occasional vacations from 
office, classroom, factory, and field. 
The new order demands of all 
men, women, and children that 
they ‘‘keep physically fit.’’ It calls 
upon one and all to remember that 
the three R’s—rest, relaxation, and 
recreation—are just as important 
to civilians in the war effort as 
these same objectives are to the 
armed forces. 
Old Virginia offers a variety of 
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Virginia Conservation Commission 


recreational places in the moun- 
tains, beside the ocean, in the roll- 
ing inland, and beside rivers and 
bays. So diversified are the Old 
Dominion’s recreational areas that 
men, women, and children of all 
ages may find within the confines 
of this State just the kind of va- 
cation they most desire and the one 
which best suits their pocketbooks. 
Here is a grand place to give 
positive expression to the new 
three R’s. 

Among these choice recreational 
spots are a host of historic shrines 
and gardens dating to the birth- 
place of the nation and a fine ar- 
ray of scenic and natural wonders 
which give inspiration to any va- 
cation in Virginia. 


The Virginia Seashore 

Dedicated to recreation and fun 
and located near some of the na- 
tion’s historic shrines, the Virginia 
Seashore is the Old Dominion’s 
choice contribution to the pleasure 
of those Americans who annually 
trek to the ocean and bay for their 
vacations and rest. Verily, it is a 
year round playground among his- 
toric shrines. 

The Virginia Seashore proper is 
that part of the State which in- 
cludes Norfolk, Virginia Beach, 
Cape Henry, Ocean View, 
Willoughby, Old Point Comfort 
and other cities and towns nearby. 

Virgiania Beach, eighteen miles 
east of Norfolk, is one of the really 
notable seashore resorts of the East, 
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having a temperature during the 
summer averaging seventy-five de- 
grees. Fronting on the Atlantic 
Ocean, this ““Dominion of Pleas- 
ure’ has about everything to in- 
sure a happy, carefree, entertain- 
nent-filled seashore vacation. 
\long its two and a half mile con- 
crete ‘‘boardwalk’’ are more than 
200 hotels and hotel cottages, 
noted for their accommodations 
and Virginia seafood. Hundreds of 
private cottages and summer 
homes, apartment houses and 
tourist camps, situated along the 
beach or nestling among the pines 
in the adjacent countryside, are 
open for the season, while there 
are two modernly equipped casinos, 
three ocean-front beach clubs, night 
clubs and dance pavilions which 
resound to music from nationally- 
famous bands. 

A dip in the ocean, a plunge in 
the surf or lolling on the clean 
white sand beach are the most 
popular pastimes for visitors to 
this renowned playground. 
Though frequented by thousands 
in season, Virginia Beach is never 
crowded as its ten-mile long beach 
gives everyone the freedom he most 
desires. 

Aquaplaning is growing in 
popularity at Virginia Beach and 
furnishing many a real thrill as 
the rider swoops across the water 
in the wake of a motor-driven 
craft. Riding the crest of the waves 
aboard a surfboard is another sport 
for those seeking a thrill. 

Che golfer will find Virginia 
Beach a paradise. There are two 
urses, the Princess Anne and the 

ivalier, which are played the year 
round. The former is considered 
throughout golfdom as one of the 
sportiest in the East, having a total 
yardage of 6,208 and a par of 72. 
it extends through a forest of pines 

er rolling country peaceful to the 


HIGH IN THE SHENANDOAH 


Far from the madding crowd, high 
in the beautiful Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of Virginia, is Shenandoah Na- 

ynal Park, one of the nation’s most 
popular vacationlands. Here, amid 
this park’s 180,000 acres, one may 
thrill to a drive over the Skyline 
Drive, which runs for 105 miles over 
the backbone of the mountains, horse- 
back ride along mountain trails, hike, 
take a swim in White Oak Canyon, 
rr just loaf away the time. The 
Shenandoah has lodges, cabins, and 
other facilities for short or extended 
vacations. 
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eye. The Cavalier course, the latest 
to be built, is 6,000 yards and 
has the novelty of being located on 
a peninsula almost entirely sur- 
rounded by water, with more 
natural hazards than are usually 
found in most locations. 
Horseback riding and hiking 
along pine-scented trails and 
through the unique semi-tropi- 
cal regions of nearby Seashore 
State Park, tennis, badminton, 
dancing to the tunes of national- 
ly-famous orchestras, archery, cy- 
cling along the boardwalk and 
trails, fishing in the ocean for big 
ones or in the inland salt and 
fresh water lakes for smaller ones, 
motor and sailboating —— these are 
among the many sports to be en- 
joyed at this famous resort which 
boasts also beach and surf clubs 
with its cabanas and other features 
for those who prefer this atmos- 
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phere. 

Ocean View, together with 
neighboring Willoughby, has a 
frontage of several miles on a beau- 
tiful white and sand beach over- 
looking the lower Chesapeake Bay 
and the Virginia Capes. Salt water 
fishing is nowhere better in Vir- 
ginia than off Ocean View. The 
famous Ocean View Spot, Croak- 
ers, Hog Fish, Salmon Trout, 
Chub, Flounder, and many other 
Varieties are caught in abundance. 
Deep sea fishing is also to be en- 
joyed. At the boathouses will be 
found everything necessary for the 
comfort and convenience of those 
who wish to enjoy the sport where 
fish are hungry, the bait is plenti- 
ful and a bite is a bite. Men, 
women, and children, old and 
young alike, may be seen daily in 
fishing parties which dot the waters 
of Ocean View from sunup to 


sundown during the season. 

Bathing, swimming, and other 
salt water sports are most popular 
at Ocean View, where the water 
has a summer average of seventy 
degrees. At night there is dancing 
and other amusements. 

The Virginia Seashore’s night 
life, one of the most popular at- 
tractions of the resorts, will be 
continued, with subdued lighting 
and, probably, earlier closing 
hours. Emphasis upon daytime 
recreation and r2laxation will be 
the rule, so permitting vacationists 
to rest up for the arduous times 
that lie ahead. 


Shenandoah National Park 

The Shenandoah National Park, 
in the heart of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia, seventy- 
five miles west of the Nation’s 
Capital, is the second most popular 
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national park. 

The Park may be entered at 
Front Royal; at Thornton Gap 
via U. S. Route 211; at Swift Run 
Gap via U. S. Route 33; and at 
Rockfish Gap via U. S. Route 250. 

Of primary appeal to the motor- 
ist is the famous Skyline Drive, a 
broad, smooth paved highway, 
which runs the length of the Park 
from Front Royal on the north to 
Rockfiish Gap near Waynesboro on 
the south, a distance of 107 miles. 
At Rockfish Gap the Drive links 
with the Blue Ridge Parkway, a 
scenic highway (now under con- 
struction) which will connect the 
Shenandoah National Park with 
the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park in Norch Carolina 
and Tennessee. 

Following in general the crest 
ft the Blue Ridge, the Skyline 
Drive commands innumerable 
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vistas of the Piedmont Plateau and 
the Shenandoah Valley, which re- 
semble patchwork quilts when 
viewed from the mountain tops. 
The scenery is varied by wooded 
mountains, vast canyons or hol- 
lows, and open areas of amazing 
beauty. Numerous parking over- 
looks have been constructed at 
strategic points where motorists 
may pause to enjoy the views. 

Added to the unsurpassed pan- 
oramic scenes, there are innumer- 
able opportunites to enjoy nature 
at her best—tumbling waterfalls, 
deep and narrow canyons, cool and 
shady forests, open meadows, and 
a continuous display of wild flow- 
ers throughout the summer. All 
these may be seen and enjoyed from 
the road or along the 158 miles of 
trails. Hikers and horseback riders 
find inviting trails radiating in all 
directions. 


Six picnic grounds have been 
provided for visitors in locations 
that take full advantage of the 
primitative beauty of the moun- 
tain setting. Natural conditions 
have been altered as little as pos- 
sible in the development of these 
areas, but the picknickers will find 
them equipped with tables and 
benches, fireplaces, water, comfort 
stations, and ample parking space. 
Big Meadows campground, for tent 
and trailer campers, has these facili- 
ties, also a laundry and shower 
building. 

The Virginia Sky-Line Com- 
pany operates lunch counters, din- 
ing rooms and cabins at various lo- 
cations from April through Oc- 
tober. 

Skyland, a mountaintop devel- 
opment 3,600 feet above sea level, 
has long been regarded as one of 
the most unusual resorts in the 
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Virginia’s Six State Parks Have Water Sports and Other Recreational Activities. 


East. Here are accommodations for 
200 guests in rustic cabins over- 
looking magnificent views of the 
valley below. A majority of the 
cabins have living rooms with fire- 
places, bedrooms, and baths with 
hot and cold water. 

Big Meadows Lodge, situated on 
top of Black Rock Mountain over- 
looking the beautiful Valley, pro- 
vides both hotel and cabin ac- 
commodations. There are other 
lodging and dining facilities at 
Dickey Ridge, Panorama, and 
Swift Run Gap. 

Shenandoah National Park is 
open all the year. Its attraction 
changes with the seasons. In spring 
the budding shrubs and trees and 
the early flowers have a particular 
charm; during the summer when 
the trees are in full leaf, blooms 
of shrubs and herbs add to their 
beauty; with the coming of fall 
the mountainsides are a fantastic 
riot of autumn colors; in winter 
this is a favored pleasure ground 
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for ski and snowshoe enthusiasts. 


State Park System 
Many of Virginia’s picturesque 
and beautiful scenic possessions by 
the sea, in the mountains, beside 
lakes and rivers and in forests and 
rolling upland have been included 
in the State park system. 


Each of the six parks has an 
individuality of its own. All pro- 
vide swimming and bathing, with 
bathhouses, hiking picnic areas 
with shelters, restaurants where 
prepared meals, groceries, and pro- 
visions may be obtained. Boating 
and fishing are available at all 
parks except Staunton River. 

Cabins, completely equipped and 
furnished, with electricity, are in 
each park and may be rented for a 
minimum period of one week and 
for a maximum period of two 
weeks. I'wo parks, Douthat and 
Hungry Mother, have guest lodges 
for overnight or week-end visitors. 

Three parks, Fairy Stone, Hun- 


gry Mother, and Westmoreland, 
have modern tent and trailer 
camping areas which include regu- 
larly tested drinking water, a cen- 
tral washroom with laundry and 
showers, electric cut-ins for trail- 
ers, complete sanitary facilities in- 
cluding submerged garbage disposal 
facilities, outdoor cooking ovens 
with fuel provided without cost 
and a shelter with fireplaces for 
cooking in inclement weather. 
Douthat Park, a few miles east 
of Clifton Forge, encloses 5,000 
acres in the rugged Alleghany 
Mountains. Its streams and water- 
falls feed a beautiful mountain 
lake, which is well stocked with 
fish. The park has twenty-five 
cabins, situated in a beautiful 
wooded area near the lake, and a 
guest lodge. With its many miles 
of foot trails, Douthat is noted 
for its trees, flowers, and wild life. 
Fairy Stone Park covers 5,000 
acres in Patrick County at the foot- 
hills of the beautiful Blue Ridge 
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Mountains and is named for the 
lucky or fairy stones which are 
found so abundantly in the area. 
It has a lake of 168 acres, well 
stocked with game fish, and ideal 
for boating. Nine cabins overlook 
the lake. To students of wild life, 
botany, and geology, the natural 
history of this park is a veritable 
paradise. 

Hungry Mother Park, near 
Marion, covers 2,400 acres in the 
rugged Alleghany Mountains. The 
lake of 108 acres, well stocked with 
fish, has a shore line of six miles 
and winds about beautiful moun- 
tains. Its seven cabins are in a 
beautiful wooded area, and there is 
a guest lodge. 

Seashore Park, embracing 3,400 
acres, is near Cape Henry and pro- 
vides salt water bathing in the 
Chesapeake Bay. The park is sur- 
rounded on its western boundary 
by inland lakes and bays. Foot and 
bridal trails lead to Spanish moss 
and cypress pools, which are 
among the park’s unique semi- 
tropical features. There are six 
cabins. Seashore Park is close to 
Virginia Beach, one of the most 
popular seashore resorts of the 
East. 

Staunton River Park, near South 
Boston, in the heart of the tobacco- 
growing area at the confluence of 
the Staunton and Dan Rivers, has 
a delightful cabin colony along the 

liffs that overlook the Staunton 
River. The park has the largest 
outdoor swimming pool in the 
State, with a wading pool close by 
for children. Tennis courts and 
scenic foot trails add to its recrea- 
tional interest. 

Westmoreland Park, near Mon- 
tross, comprises 1,266 acres in one 

f Virginia’s most historic sections. 
Bounded on the east by the broad 
Potomac River, which provides a 
picturesque bathing beach of one 


ON OCEAN OR BAY 


Take a bicycle ride along the con- 
rete “boardwalk” or wooded trails, 
loll on the clean white sand beach 
under an umbrella, dance beside the 
cean to tunes furnished by national- 

-famous bands as the waves from 
the Atlantic Ocean lap the shore— 
these are but a few of the sports to 
be enjoyed at Virginia Beach, one 
t the notable seashore resorts of the 
East, near Norfolk. Nearby is Ocean 
View, another popular resort on the 
Chesapeake Bay, noted particularly 
tor its opportunities for salt water 
hshing. 
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and a quarter miles, this park has 


overlooking the river. It is ideal for 
salt water sports and fishing. 


National Forests 


The pleasure of pathless woods 
and solitudes, celebrated by Byron 
and dear to every outdoor lover, is 
part of the varied appeal that en- 
dows the national forests in Vir- 
ginia. The deep charm of their 
primeval expanses adds to the other 
recreational resources of the State. 


There are two such national 
forests, the George Washington 
and the Thomas Jefferson, ex- 
tending for nearly three hundred 
miles along the forested slopes and 
crests of the western upland bor- 
ders of Virginia. In these the fed- 
eral government thus far has pur- 
chased a million and a half acres. 
They embrace historic and highly 
scenic sections of the Blue Ridge, 
the Massanutten, the Shenandoah, 
and the Alleghany Mountains. 


This section has been a mecca for 
vacationists for more than half a 
century. In it are found mineral 
and thermal baths and mountain 
and other resorts, mostly privately 
owned. The United States Forest 
Service has improved additional 
recreation areas ranging from 
simple picnic spots to mountain 
lakes providing swimming, fishing, 
and camping facilities. Among 
these are Sherando Lake, near 
Stuarts Draft; Cave Mountain 
Lake, in Arnold’s Valley; and 
High Knob, near Norton. 

There are no individual cabins 
for rent on national forest lands. 
Organization Camp facilities, es- 
pecially for use by underprivileged 
groups, have been provided at sev- 
eral points. Summer home sites 
are available for lease. Tent camp- 
ing is permitted free at designated 
areas. Fishing and upland game 
hunting are allowed under con- 
trols necessary for the improvement 
of wild life. Here is a vast domain 
for outdoor enjoyment, with for- 
est drives, mountain vistas, hiking 
and horseback trails, wooded lakes 
and streams. 

In addition, Virginia has a num- 
ber of privately operated resorts in 
the mountains, on the bay and 
rivers, most of which offer many 
forms of recreation and oppor- 
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ten cabins situated on the cliffs 





tunities for play. 


Scattered about the State along 


the principal highways are small 


wayside parks, which are ideal for 


the motorists as places for brief 
rest and recreation on their tours 
to the larger and more renowned 
recreational areas. 





Summer Use of School Plant 


and Personnel for War Services 
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© America’s schools, this 

summer comes not as a 

time for vacation but as 
an opportunity for pointing up 
their services toward certain basic 
objectives highlighted by the 
needs of the armed forces and of 
war production. Every school sys- 
tem should consider how its per- 
sonnel, plant, and equipment may 
be used during the coming summer 
to contribute to war services and to 
provide war _ service training 
courses. 


War Service Training Courses 

Each school system, whether or 
not it has been operating a summer 
school in the past, should study 
the possibility of offering for 
pupils at secondary school level 
and for adults summer training 
tailored to the specifications of the 
armed forces and of war produc- 
tion. The courses to be considered 
are those for which a definite de- 
mand is being made by those di- 
recting the several phases of the 
war effort. Among those for which 


a strong demand is already evident 
are the following: 

1. Courses in mathematics, 
science, English, and social studies 
adapted to the specific needs of the 
armed forces and war production. 

2. Aviation education. Under 
this head courses developed by the 
U. S. Office of Education in con- 
nection with other Government 
authorities will be available. 

3. Courses designed to train 
girls and women in business, trade, 
and clerical occupations as replace- 
ments for those drawn into the 
armed forces or war production. 

4. Courses in home nursing, nu- 
trition, first aid, and other fields 
definitely related to civilian defense 
and other war needs. 

5. Intensive courses for pro- 
motion of physical fitness of those 
likely to enter the military ser- 
vices or war production within the 
next three years. 

6. Training, through cooper- 
ation with the Office of Civilian 
Defense, for air raid wardens, 
auxiliary fire and police officers, 
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and such other personnel as may 
be needed. 

In addition to such of the above 
courses as a school may find it 
possible to offer and such other 
courses as local conditions may 
dictate, it is expected, of course, 
that the Federally aided vocation- 
al training programs now in oper- 
ation for agriculture and industry 
will be continued and expanded. 


It is recommended that the Of- 
fice of Education prepare in collab- 
oration with other Government 
agencies outlines covering courses 
suggested in items (1), (2), (3), 
(4), (5), and (6) in which 
training is desired and transmit 
these through State Departments of 
Education to the local school au- 
thorities. The local school admin- 
istration will then, in consideration 
of local needs and conditions and 
personnel available for instruction, 
determine which courses may ap- 
propriately be offered in the local 
system. 


Counseling and Guidance 
Services 


It is important that those to be 
enrolled in the training courses be 
carefully selected in light of the 
critical shortages in the armed ser- 
vices and in war production, and 
of the ability of the trainees to 
qualify for the positions indicated 
and to profit by the training offer- 
ed. In order that counselors may 
be prepared to make this selection, 
it is recommended that the Office 
of Education offer its services for 
setting up, in collaboration with 
State Departments of Education 
and teacher training agencies, with- 
in each State brief intensive train- 
ing conferences for counselors from 
each school system who will be in 
charge of selecting those to take the 
War service training courses. It is 
recommended that the Office of 
Education also gather and supply 
constantly to school officials in- 
formation about developing war 
programs needed for the intelligent 
guidance of students. 


Special War Services for All 
Types of Schools 
In addition to training courses of 
the type described above, school 
Personnel, plant, and equipment 
may contribute significantly to the 
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war services rendered in the com- 
munity. Among the services which 
deserve consideration are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. To set up information ser- 
vice offices in certain strategic 
school buildings in urban and rural 
communities to provide, in collab- 
oration with the Office of Civilian 
Defense and other Government 
Agencies, information in reference 
to such aspects of the war effort 
as selective service, commodity 
rationing programs, air-raid war- 
den service, and opportunities for 
training and recreation. This office 
might be operated by volunteer 
personnel recruited from qualified 
persons. 


2. To carry on programs of 
salvage and conservation during 
the summer months under the 
direction of school personnel. 


3. To continue the promotion 
and sale of war savings stamps and 


bonds. 


4. To establish additional pro- 
vision for nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, playgrounds, or other in- 
formal groups, in areas where 
mothers are employed and small 
children are neglected. Programs 
for this purpose may be worked 
out cooperatively with P.T.A. or 
recreation and child guidance de- 
partments and may involve the 
use of volunteer student personnel 
under competent direction. 


5. To make buildings available 
through the cooperation of appro- 
priate community organizations 
for social events and entertain- 
ment for service men and war 
workers. 


6. To make buildings available 
for housing youth engaged in farm 
work, and other groups of war 
workers, and service men on leave. 


7. To make buildings available 
to organizations such as the Red 
Cross and defense groups to carry 
on training activities essential to 
war effort. 


8. To make available play facili- 
ties, particularly swimming pools, 
gymnasiums, and playgrounds for 
community use. 


9. To make school busses avail- 
able, where regulations permit, for 
all types of transportation neces- 
sary to the war effort. 


10. To cooperate with the Na- 
tional Government in rendering 
services such as registration for 
selective service and commodity 
rationing. 

ll. To organize groups of 
young people to continue the culti- 
vation of victory gardens under 
proper supervision. 

12. To make school kitchens 
and cafeterias available for canning 
and preserving of fruits and vege- 
tables. 


13. To make school library ser- 
vice available to pupils and to the 
general public for recreational read- 
ing and war information. 


14. To cooperate with U. S. 
Employment Services and other 
agencies guiding students of work 
age to engage in some occupation 
during the vacation period that 
will help the war effort, especially 
to assist in recruiting, training, and 
supervising young people for farm 
work. 

15. To organize musical, dra- 
matic, and other talent from the 
personnel of the school and com- 
munity to provide entertainment 
and recreation for service men and 
the general public. 


16. To encourage a program of 
medical examination and correc- 
tion for boys and girls with a view 
to preparing them for war services. 
This service should be extended 
especially to those who are likely 
to enter war services during the 
ensuing year. 

17. To make preliminary prepa- 
ration for school buildings in ex- 
posed areas to be used as first aid 
or hospital centers in the event of 
air raids or epidemics. 


Financing the Summer In- 
structional and Service 
Programs 

The Committee fully realizes 
that in some communities the fi- 
nancing of the suggested summer 
programs will present difficult 
problems. 

In most communities, however, 
adjustments of existing budgets, 
rearrangement of summer schools as 
now contemplated, emergency ap- 
propriations or some other local 
means can be found that will per- 
mit the establishment of programs 
definitely planned to meet the 


critical needs of the war situation. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Has Stepped Into The Limelight 


MARGARET HALEY CARPENTER 


ERETOFORE a subject 
H which has tended to be 

overshadowed by History, 
English, and Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy today has become of vital im- 
portance; exact information con- 
cerning places and the people who 
inhabit them is essential to an in- 
telligent grasping of all that sur- 
rounds the individual. There is no 
escaping repeated references to for- 
eign landmarks: the movies, maga- 
zines, radio, papers, advertise- 
ments, and even the popular songs 
throw them in our faces daily. Per- 
haps one of the very few minor 
assets to arise from the outbreak 
of World War II is that curiosity 
has been quickened regarding many 
strange and unheardof localities. 
How many of us could have 
correctly identified, spelled, pro- 
nounced, and discussed Smolensk, 


Kalinin, Bangkok, Sarawak, and 
other similar names a few years 
ago? 


A Magnificent Challenge 

This increasing geographical in- 
terest presents a magnificent chal- 
lenge to any teacher of geography; 
the stimulus needed for this sub- 
ject is already present; the oppor- 
tunity to answer this response is 
rich and unparalleled in this field. 
But it is not sufficient merely to 
“locate the capital, name the chief 
rivers, cite the highest mountain, 
list the exports and imports.” 
Though these facts are extremely 
important and should be taught 
thoroughly, they are only a part 
of what must be comprehended by 
the pupils. Nor is it enough to 
bring to life the culture of a par- 
ticular people—t heir philosophy 
and why they have acquired it, 
their heroes, their songs,,manner of 
dress, pageants, and customs; these, 
too, must be emphasized, but they 
should not stand alone. 


Plant Tolerance and 
Understanding 
The task of the geography 
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Norfolk Public Schools 


teacher today is threefold: he must 
drill the basic fundamentals; he 
must present a panorama of one 
locality’s way of life; and, possi- 
bly most important of all, he must 
plant tolerance and understanding 
of strange people in his students’ 
minds. 


Adult attitudes are nourished by 
roots which were sown in child- 
hood days. Upon this principle 
lies Hitler’s monstrous educational 
ptogram, forming enduring ideas 
of conquest, hate, and death in the 
minds of little children. In ten or 
twenty years these same ideas will 
be dominant among Germany’s 
young adult population, and they 
will not die an easy death; this 
conception of life will be almost as 
powerful a force to reckon with as 
an actual army, for it is a proven 
fact that ideas taught early in life 
direct the pattern for future think- 
ing and action. 


Unacquainted with the old Ger- 
many which produced such masters 
as Goethe, Wagner, Erasmus, Bach, 
Fahrenheit, Schubert, and countless 
others; and the old Italy which 
brought forth Dante, Palestrina, 
Marconi, Titian, and Michel An- 
gelo; and ignorant of the value of 
the Japanese Noh plays, or of 
the thoughts of Kagawa, today’s 


young people are prone to sneer if 
any mention is made of an Axis 
country. This is a natural reac- 
tion, but—through no fault of the 
children—neither a just nor an in- 
telligent one; and it must be the 
stupendous task of the teacher to 
change this attitude. Our current 
prejudices must not be allowed to 
cheat our younger generation of 
their natural right to explore and 
absorb the great cultural works 
that have emerged from Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. What well- 
rounded education is complete 
without an introduction to Mona 
Lisa and at least a slight acquaint- 
ance with Faust? The groundwork 
for these later appreciations must 
be laid now, patiently and dili- 
gently, by every teacher who deals 
with geography. It is not only his 
right but his duty to see that the 
pupils under his influence do not 
despise or overlook centuries of 
wonderful knowledge or master- 
pieces because the imperialistic ideas 
of a few men must sway the world 
for a number of years. 


The teacher is responsible for 
focusing the telescope through 
which students look into foreign 
lands; the vision should not be 
blurred by intolerance. 





cation? 


peace? 





Educational Planning Extends Into the Future 


“I wonder if we realize fully that all of this business of expan- 
sion and acceleration that occupies so much of our time and at- 
tention is not going to stop when the war is won. 
gun to think what the demobilization of millions of men and 
women from the armed services, from the war production indus- 
tries and the supporting services is going to involve for edu- 
What are the schools and colleges of America going to 
do about the men when they begin to come back from somewhere 
over there disabled, or convalescent, or with no skills for new 
tasks? Are we going to deprive a generation of our citizens of 
skilled men in the arts and occupations of reconstruction and 
The planning job for education extends far in the 
future.”—John Lund, Senior Specialist in Education of School 
Administrators, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Have we be- 
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HAT could be more stim- 
W aising to the home eco- 

nomics teacher than to 
have the teachers guiding the eighth 
grade language arts and social stud- 
ies groups call upon her for help? 
These groups were greatly inter- 
ested in work relating to nutrition. 
After much discussion and investi- 
gation, they selected “‘Recogniz- 
ing Food Values and Protecting 
Wholesome Foods”’ as their prob- 
lem. With only formal classroom 
equipment and a slightly limited 
library in this field at their com- 
mand, it seemed the development 
of this problem would be difficult 
to guide. 

While thinking through the 
scope of the problem and dis- 
cussing its many implications, the 
teachers outlined a plan by which 
the home economics cottage and 
library might easily be used by the 
eighth grade pupils without con- 
flicting with the program of the 
home economics department. The 
hours for the eighth grade groups 
came at the time when only a small 
group of home economics girls 
was using the department. By 
careful planning and budgeting of 
time, both groups were able to 
work without interfering with 
each other. These plans also pro- 
vided the opportunity for the home 
economics teacher to be present 
with the eighth grade groups dur- 
ing the teacher-pupil planning. 


The Problem Defined 


This was a very informal pe- 
riod. Both students and counsel- 
ors readily offered suggestions. The 
group weighed these carefully and 
accepted or rejected them as they 
felt would be to their best in- 
terests. This preliminary planning, 
which extended over several pe- 
tiods, resulted in the development 
of the scope of the problem 
through the following provisions: 

Recognizing Food Values and 
Protecting Wholesome Foods 

I. Adequate diet 
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Home Economics Aids Core Program 


An Experiment in Cooperation at Bridgewater High School 


MARTHA D. SIEG 


Supervisor, Home Economics, Madison College 


A. Classes of foods 
B. Quantity and quality 
C. Income 
D. Effects of an 
quate diet 
II. Preservation of foods 
A. Freezing 
B. Canning 
C. Dehydrating 
D. Preserving 
III. Preparation of foods 
Methods 
Temperatures for meth- 
ods of preservation 
Serving of foods 
. Fuels used for cooking 
E. Utensils 
IV. Protection of foods 
A. Adulteration 
B. Sanitary handling 
C. Pure food laws 
V. Marketing of foods 
A. Influence of advertising 
B. Comparison of cost of 
various foods 
C. Excessive profits of the 
merchant 
The outline may not stand cen- 
soring by the literary critic or by 
the technical eye of the home econ- 
omist, but it must be remembered 
that its purpose is to direct and to 
help the student to think clearly 
in solving his or her problem. 


inade- 


ON we 


. Following these considerations in 


the development of the problem 
came the establishment of the gen- 
eral goals to be reached through 
the solution of the problem. 


Boys Often Excel 


One can readily see what indi- 
vidual problems would develop 
from the outline. The solution 
of these problems was not confined 
to the girls. Several boys came to 
the cottage and soon felt perfectly 
free to enjoy using the equipment. 
They often excelled the girls in the 
care of the equipment and in neat- 
ness of workmanship. This was 
noticed by the girls and incorpo- 
rated in the evaluation of their 
own work. ' 

Since this was the first time these 


students had been in the home eco- 
nomics cottage, they had several 
additional goals to include, namely, 
to know where all equipment is 
kept, and how to use the equip- 
ment. These goals were developed 
during the planning period with 
the individual pupil and the home 
economics teacher. 

Following the establishment of 
the pupil goals came the making 
of a step-by-step plan for the so- 
lution of the individual’s problem. 
Frequently, after these first plans 
were made, the student would feel 
the need for a revision. After a 
consultation with the counselors, 
the revision was made. The need 
for this change in plan certainly 
marked progress being made by the 
pupil and offered one of the fin- 
est opportunities for teacher-pupil 
evaluation. 

The interest and desire of the 
students to investigate the prob- 
lem to the fullest extent and to 
solve it in the most satisfying man- 
ner was demonstrated many times. 
This was shown by their conver- 
sations with other members of the 
group and by their work in the 
home economics department. The 
parents, when met on the street or 
at church, were keen to discuss 
their children’s problem and their 
interest in the same type of work 
at home. 

After the students had carefully 
explored the possibilities of the 
problem, they invited the other 
members of their class to visit 
them. In most cases a demonstra- 
tion was given by a student, fol- 
lowed by a general discussion pe- 
riod with the student who had in- 
vestigated the problem acting as 
leader. This was a very informal 
time when everyone felt at liberty 
to ask questions and challenge 
statements. Here again was an op- 
portunity to observe pupil prog- 
ress or growth. 

At these periods progress was 
very obvious. Daily, and fre- 
quently several times during the 
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period, the student would refer to 
the goals and plans which had been 
set up as a self-check or an analy- 
sis of the way in which their 
progress was being made. 


Food Habits Studied 


When this problem was well 
under way, the Rockingham 
County home economics teachers 
decided to study the food habits 
of eighth grade pupils in the 
county. This group was asked to 
record the food eaten for a three 
weeks’ period. They welcomed 
the opportunity and were inter- 
ested in ascertaining whether or 
not their own diets were adequate. 

Interest rose to a high peak 
when the survey was scored. Not 
only were the members of the 
eighth grade interested but also 
members of other classes, parents, 
faculty members, school authori- 
ties, and the community as a 
whole. The question of adequate 
daily diet became very vital and 
very real to all. Ways and means 
for improving the individual's diet 
were explored. This called for the 
broadening of the scope of the 
problem and additional goals. 

To the casual observer who 
glances over the brief outline of 
this problem, it may appear that 
the eighth grade was encroaching 
on the field of home economics. 
Such an idea has frequently been 
expressed. To the writer’s mind 
it is impossible to insulate subject 
matter so completely that the pupil 
is denied the opportunity to re- 
ceive help when he definitely needs 
it. It would be impossible so ade- 
quately to cover the material used 
in solving this problem that when 
these students enrolled in a regular 
home economics class there would 
be no problems left for them to 
solve. The individual should re- 
ceive first consideration even to the 
extent of ignoring the instructor's 
preconceived ideas of class divi- 
sions. 


The program offers an oppor- 
tunity for the student who thinks 
she might like to study home eco- 
nomics to do a little exploring 
along this line, without having to 
use an entire school term in order 
to make this decision. 


After having worked with these 
students in the solution of their 
problems, one learns to know the 
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individuals before they are enrolled 
in regular home economics classes. 
They, in turn, know the home 
economics department, its policies 
and some of the adjustments they 
will have to make, thus shortening 
the time required for the new stu- 
dents to become familiar with the 


department when they enroll. Ip 
actual practice such students are 
several weeks ahead of those who 
have not had this previous experi- 
ence. In many cases problems 
worked on last year are being car- 
ried to a greater degree of comple- 
tion this year. 


High School Aids War Effort 


NELLIE B. WHITE 
Teacher, Falmouth Schools 


HE faculty and students of 
Falmouth High School are 
working earnestly on the de- 
fense program. Just before Christ- 
mas a drive was started to buy a 
one-hundred-dollar Defense Bond. 
Boys and girls were encouraged to 
give up some of their Christmas 
luxuries and save the money to- 
ward the bond. Various school 
organizations contributed a part of 
the necessary amount, but each stu- 
dent was urged to make a contri- 
bution, even if he or she could only 
afford a very small sum. On Jan- 
uary 27, 1942, a $100 bond was 
purchased. 

Many students are daily buying 
Defense Stamps, the sale of which 
is made possible through the coop- 
eration of the F. F. A. Boys and 
the seventh grade. Thrift is encour- 
aged. Boys and girls are urged to 
give up some of their candy and 
to use the money for defense 
stamps. To date, about $1,200 
has been spent in stamps and bonds 
by the students. Twenty-three stu- 
dents are the proud possessors of 
bonds, ranging in value from $25 
to $100, while several others have 
nearly enough stamps to get a small 
bond. Eighty-five per cent of our 
teachers own or are buying bonds. 

Along the line of physical fit- 
ness for defense, much is being 
done. One seventh grade class has 
just completed a first aid course, 
and since the teacher of this class 
is a First Aid instructor, many of 
these boys and girls will receive 
Junior First Aid certificates. The 
other seventh grade group has been 
working on the five points of 
health and is proud to report 100 
per cent dental corrections. The 
members of this group have just a 
few other corrections to make, after 
which they hope to have a class of 
100 per cent Five Pointers. There 
are forty-two members of this 


class. Many of these boys and 
girls are Super-Fives. 


Two of the other grades are 
working on Nutrition Units, and 
there is nothing more important in 
the Physical Fitness Program than 
a study and a practice of good nu- 
trition habits. The Surplus Com- 
modities Commission furnishes 
food which is prepared by the girls 
of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. This food is given espe- 
cially to the underweight students 
throughout the school in an effort 
to build up their weight to the 
normal standard. 

The Home Economics Depart- 
ment is doing a fine piece of work 
for defense. A First Aid Unit has 
been completed and later a Home 
Nursing Unit will be conducted. 
Much stress is put on the Nutrition 
Program and now Victory Gar- 
dens are being studied and planned. 
The girls and boys of these classes 
have worked on clothes ‘construc- 
tion and renovation. The conser- 
vation of material is stressed and 
cooperation with all government 
work is urged. Students are taught 
to buy wisely, but never to hoard 
materials. The Home Economics 
Department is also buying a War 
Bond. 


There is a Knitting class con- 
ducted in our school, where stu- 
dents learn to knit, after which 
they do Red Cross knitting. 

A drive for books and maga- 
zines has been held in cooperation 
with the Victory Book Campaign. 

As a part of our Defense Saving 
Program, old papers, magazines, 
and razor blades are being col- 
lected. 


The students are receiving train- 
ing which will be of definite value 
to them and at the same time they 
are aiding in the defense work of 
our country. 
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y : 4 hearsals are conducted in class, the 
te High School Dr amiatic cast being chosen from the class 
. . members. Talented student singers 
3 Groups Entertain Soldiers and musicians render popular aoe 
ple- to the apparent pleasure of the sol- 
EDGAR HOLMES diers. After the play, everybody 
joins in on some good old group 
Senior, Newport News High School singing. 
The importance with which the 
OUR spic and span station ond and final performance for the morale officers regard the New- 
F wagons drew up to the curb evening. Tired, but confident that port News High effort is highly 
and in front of the school. A they are doing their part in our apparent. They sent a special con- 
group of high school boys and war effort, the students arrive back voy from camp during a practice 
are girls dressed in their best Sunday- at the school not later than 10:30 blackout so that the entertainment 
and go-to-meeting clothes watched and __ o'clock. From there the busses take — schedule would not be interrupted. 
t in waited apprehensively for cars to them home. These trips cost a tidy sum in 
han stop. When they did stop, they Although Miss Crane has final gasoline and wear on the cars and 
nu- were soon filled to capacity with supervision of the plays, she usual- tires, but Uncle Sam is glad to do 
>m- laughing, vivacious patriots who ly serves in an advisory capacity it because he knows that his uni- 
hes were On their way to a near-by because talented, eneregtic, and ex- formed nephews are getting the 
rirls army camp to present some good __ perienced student directors have light, clean fun that they need and 
art- old music and ‘“‘drammer’’ to the immediate supervision. All re- deserve. 
spe- soldiers in this man’s army. 
* The station wagons were an Statistics on Entertainment Plan 
or ieee . 
a a ceteee’ these ia Gian 1. Five units formed during school year 1941-42. 
hardts to Fort Eustis, Virginia. 2. Each unit consists of: — 
art- The boys and girls were Newport 1. Mistress of ceremonies 
ork News High School drama students. 2. Accompanist 
has In case you haven’t gathered what 3. Soloists é 
ome we're trying to get acress, about 4. Special music number 
ted. 1,000 Fort Eutis soldiers were go- 5. One-act play 
ion ing to witness the first of a series 6. Staff of play ae 
jar- of one-act plays to be presented in 7. Leader of group singing 
ned. every battalion recreation centerin 3. Entire student management. 
sses the camp. Immediately after the 1. Drama III (advanced group) members who have studied direct- 
ruc- 26-mile trip, the cast and necessary ing, direct plays. 
ser- staff members for ‘‘theme Song 2. Each drama class forms a unit. 
and For the Married’’ piled out of the 3. Students make out song sheets for group singing, make all plans, 
lent cars and made for the recreation programs, schedules, etc. Teachers and adults serve only as chap- 
ght hall. Makeup was applied, cos- erones. 
yard tumes were put on and all was set 4. Groups go once or twice a week, but the same unit never goes oftener 
_ for the rise (i.e. of the curtain). than every two weeks. 
WV ar Tension reigned over the young oe 
troupers because they knew that 5:40—Arrive at high school, check group going and material: 
on any future entertainment depended properties, makeup, song sheets, etc. 
stu- on their success or failure that 5 :45—Convoy leaves. 
nich night . October, 1941. You 6:30—Convoy arrives at first hall. Makeup—check stage-sound 
guessed it—the show was a howl- : 
ing success and weekly perform- a ee 
1ga- sone it aaa : t! 7 :00-8:00—Program. 
tion ee ee Se ee ee 8 :05—Leave for second hall. Check as above. 
ign. Now for a bit of history—the 8:15-9:15—Program repeated. 
ying presentations were the brain child 9 :75—In convoy, headed home. 
nes, of Miss Dorothy M. Crane, drama 
col- teacher and a professional actress 
and director of many years’ stand- National Education Association Convention 
aide ing. With the cooperation and eat, Citnond 
alue sponsorship of Lt. Col. Preston D. ees Sees ce 
they Callum, morale officer, the plays June 28-July 2, 1942 


a are given at one recreation hall, 
then the group climbs back into 
the station wagons and scurries 
across the huge camp to their sec- 


The Virginia Breakfast will be held on Tuesday, June 30, at 
7:45 A. M. All Virginia teachers attending the Convention 


are urged to be present. 
[ON 
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The NEA Representative Assembly 


AGNES WINN 
Director, NEA Division of Affiliated Associations 


S the time draws near for the 
Aina convention of the 
National Education Asso- 
ciation to be held in Denver, June 
28-July 2, affiliated associations are 
selecting their official delegates to 
the twenty-second Representative 
Assembly. 

Last summer at the Boston 
meeting the Assembly came of age. 
It was twenty-one years old. This 
representative body sprang from 
the hopes and aspirations of a 
group of leaders who labored long 
and earnestly to bring about greater 
democracy in the Association. The 
Assembly was established at the 
Salt Lake City meeting of the As- 
sociation in 1920 and held its first 
meeting in Des Moines in 1921. 
Thus was launched a great demo- 
cratic movement that was destined 
to re-shape the entire future course 
of the Association. 

The history of the Association 
itself dates back to 1857 but for 
more than sixty years the member- 
ship was small and its activities 
confined mainly to the annual 
meeting which was attended chiefly 
by those who found it convenient 
to attend. With the reorganization 
all of this was changed. The new 
by-laws provided for the affilia- 
tion of local and state teachers 
associations and the membership of 
the Assembly was to be made up 
of official delegates from _ these 
groups. Thus, through their chosen 
representatives, all the members 
were given a voice in deciding the 
Association’s policies and in the 
transaction of its business. With 
the setting up of this democratic 
procedure the Association grew and 
prospered until today it enrolls 
more than 200,000 of the Nation's 
teachers. 

Through its headquarters in 
Washington the Association serves 
as an educational clearinghouse and 
renders all types of service to its 
individual members and its affili- 
ated units. From its earliest begin- 
ning the Association concerned it- 
self with problems pertaining to 
the advancement of the teaching 
profession. Under the reorganiza- 
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tion it was prepared to take much 
bolder steps along this line. 


All the state and territorial as- 
sociations and over 1,100 local 
organizations are affiliated. This 
relationship brings many benefits 
but the greatest of all is that of 
sending official delegates to the 
Representative Assembly. The 
number to which each one is en- 
titled is based on the number of 
NEA members it has enrolled. A 
local association must have at least 
51 but there are many that do not 
have even this number and there- 
fore cannot send delegates. A year 
ago, in preparation for the Boston 
meeting, only a few more than 600 
out of the 1,100 groups that are 
affiliated had the requisite number. 


Virginia’s Quota 

The Virginia Education Associ- 
ation usually sends its full quota 
of delegates to the annual meeting 
but the local affiliates do not. At 
the present time 54 of the city and 
county teachers associations in Vir- 
ginia are affiliated but only 18 of 


them have sufficient NEA member- 
ship to entitle them to one dele- 
gate or more and only 8 of these 
were represented at Boston. Vir- 
ginia had a total of 31 official dele- 
gates. 


Virginia has made great strides 
during the last few years in NEA 
membership and this year its in- 
crease has been sufficient to place 
it on the honor roll. The next 
step it should take is to see that 
all the local organizations in the 
State entitled to send delegates are 
represented at the Denver meeting. 
No doubt some of these groups 
have already chosen their delegates 
but those that have not should do 
so at once. Others may be able to 
increase their NEA membership to 
at least 51, the minimum number 
required for a delegate. 


Information concerning delegates 
is mailed out from the NEA office 
in Washington to all groups en- 
titled to representation. Names of 
delegates should be _ reported 
promptly in order that those who 
are going to serve may receive in- 
formation on the questions and is- 
sues that are to come before the 
Representative Assembly and be 
prepared to take part in these im- 
portant discussions. 


War and Tuberculosis—Allies! 


AR has made necessary 

many adjustments in the 

activities of industry, busi- 
ness, and individuals. Our military 
authorities have recognized the 
danger of tuberculosis and have 
taken steps to control it among our 
armed forces. The control of tu- 
berculosis in our civilian popula- 
tion is no less important in the 
winning of this war. 

The number of men in the bat- 
tle line no longer is the decisive 
factor in determining the outcome 
of a war. This is a day of mech- 
anization when victory or defeat 
depends upon the efficiency of men 
in the factory assembly line. 

Tuberculosis associations 
throughout the nation recognize 
their responsibility for bringing 
these facts to the attention of the 
educators of this country who have 
the opportunity to advise the thou- 
sands of young boys and girls leav- 
ing our schools this spring for jobs 


in war industries. Many of these 
young boys will work until they 
reach the draft age and the young 
girls will continue on at least for 
the duration of the war. 

Any educator who advises 2 
young person to have a chest X-ray 
before employment or to accept 
this service when offered in the in- 
dustry will have rendered a real 
service to his country. Plans are 
now being perfected whereby X- 
ray surveys will be provided for 
the majority of men and women 
working in war industries in Vir- 
ginia. We must remember that a 
sick workman spreads disease and 
cannot produce the means of vic- 
tory any more than a sick soldier 
can use them. 

Tuberculosis accounted for 14,- 
000 more deaths in the United 
States than the civilian air raid cas- 
ualties were in England during the 
ten months’ seige of the British 
Isles. 
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Roanoke College Centennial 


MILLER RITCHIE 
Roanoke College, Salem 


N MAY 29, 30, 31, and 
() June 1, Roanoke College 

will celebrate its Centen- 
nial: one hundred years of service 
to higher education in Virginia. 
And in the midst of war and con- 
fusion, it will re-dedicate itself to 
the great tasks of educational lead- 
ership that will confront colleges 
in Virginia and throughout the 
nation in the future. 


Principal speakers for the four- 
day celebration will be Dr. Theo- 
dore M. Greene, head of the De- 
partment of Philosophy at Prince- 
ton University; Dr. W. E. Hock- 
ing, head of the Department of 
Philosophy at Harvard University; 
and Dr. Oscar Fisher Blackwelder, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of 
the Reformation, Washington, D.C. 


Attending the Centennial exer- 
cises will be hundreds of alumni 
who are teachers, prin-ipals, or 
superintendents or who hold other 
positions in the public school sys- 
tem of Virginia, including John 
J. Fray, president of the Virginia 
Education Association and David 
W. Peters, president of Radford 
State Teachers College. Among the 
Virginia superintendents of schools 
in various counties and cities of 
Virginia who did undergraduate 
work at Roanoke are the follow- 
ing: Campbell County, J. J. Fray; 
Botetourt, H. M. Painter; Floyd, 
G. F, Poteet; Fredericksburg, G. H. 
Brown; Roanoke, R. E. Cook; 
Shenandoah, M. C. _ Hollings- 
worth; Smyth, R. F. Williams; 
Suffolk, S. T. Godbey; Tazewell, 
A. S. Greever. 


Roanoke College began as an 
ideal in the mind of one man, 
David Bittle, who was then pastor 
of Mount Tabor Lutheran Church 
in Augusta County. As a private 
preparatory school, it began oper- 
ations in 1842 under the leader- 
ship of the Reverend Mr. Bittle 
and the Reverend C. C. Baughman 
who assisted him. About a dozen 
students attended the first session, 
classes being held in the home of 
the Reverend Mr. Bittle. Shortly 
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after its founding, the school, 
which was called Virginia Insti- 
tute, was adopted by the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia and has since 
been connected with that body. 


On January 30, 1845, the 
school was incorporated by the 
Legislature of Virginia as Virginia 
Collegiate Institute. Later in 1845 
the Reverend Mr. Bittle resigned 
his connection to accept a Lu- 
theran parish in Middletown, 
Maryland, and left the Rev- 
erend Mr. Baughman in _ full 
charge. In 1847 the belongings of 
Virginia Collegiate Institute were 
moved in a Newtown wagon, the 
dry-land schooner of that day, to 
Salem, Virginia. For the first year, 
classes were held in makeshift 
quarters, among which was a de- 
serted Baptist Church. In the sum- 
mer of 1848, the school was 
moved to a new building, the mid- 
dle section of the present adminis- 
tration building. 


On March 14, 1853, the institu- 
tion was chartered as Roanoke 
College by the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia. David F. Bittle was called 
back to serve as its first president. 
The plant of the newly chartered 
college was valued at $10,000, on 
which there was a debt of $8,000. 
Since its charter as a four-year 
college, Roanoke has had five presi- 
dents: Dr. David F. Bittle, who 


was also the founder; Dr. Thomas 
W. Dosh, who was president only 
one year; Dr. Julius D. Dreher; 
Dr. John Morehead; and Dr. 
Charles J. Smith. 

In 1920, Dr. Charles J. Smith, 
the present incumbent, was named 
president. The College has made 
great progress in a variety of ways 
during his administration. 

The endowment has been in- 
creased from $166,000 to nearly 
$700,000. The teaching and ad- 
ministrative staff has been doubled. 
The student body has grown from 
a total enrollment of 164 in June 
of 1920 to a total enrollment of 
396, exclusive of the summer 
term, in the present session. The 
curriculum has been greatly en- 
larged. The College was elected to 
membership in the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 1927. Co-education as 
a definite policy was introduced 
in 1930. Every building on the 
campus has undergone complete 
renovation. Three new buildings 
have been erected: Alumni Gym- 
nasium, 1929; Lucas Chemistry 
Hall, 1941; and Smith Hall for 
Women, 1941. 

Dr. Smith’s presidency has con- 
tinued from World War I to 
World War II. Under his leader- 
ship the College, at Commence- 
ment time this session, will cele- 
brate in simple and dignified cere- 
monies the Centennial of its birth, 
believing in the continued impor- 
tance of higher education for the 
preservation of freedom and 
democracy and re-consecrating it- 
self to greater service during the 
present travail of humanity. 





those declarations. 


nal, February, 1942). 





Unified Educational Services Imperative 


“I have previously declared myself to be in favor of liberal 
grants-in-aid to the states for educational purposes. 
For I am convinced that the established edu- 
cational agencies of the states can, if properly financed and ad- 
ministered, provide all necessary services for the education and 
preparatory training of youth and that they will do this more 
efficiently and adequately than can any other agency. In prepara- 
tion for the critical post-war readjustment period it is imperative 
that we have these educational and training services unified and 
coordinated at all administrative levels in order that through 
our system of organized education we may with economy and 
efficiency make the maximum contribution to needs of youth.”— 
Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator (A.V.A. Jour- 


I reaffirm 




















Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 
associations and the work of 








NOTES 


officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 
Virginia Education Association 








Committee Recommends Summer 
Savings Program 


Efforts to secure student pledges to 
continue the purchase of War Savings 
Stamps during the summer months 
(see page 338) and consideration of 
the possibility of incorporating the 
values of the War Savings Thrift Pro- 
gram into the school curriculum were 
among the important recommendations 
adopted by the Virginia Education 
Committee for War Savings at its 
meeting in Richmond on Saturday, 
April 25. 

Chairman Edward Alvey announced 
that reports from fifty-four school di- 
visions showed total purchases of 
$453,927 and indicated that approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in stamps and bonds 
were purchased by the teachers and 
pupils of Virginia during January and 
February. 

The chairman’s report covered the 
activities of the Committee since its 
meeting on December 6 and revealed 
that 105 out of a total of 120 divisions 
have appointed local Educational Com- 
mittees. He called attention to the 
efforts made by Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Dabney S. Lancaster 
to promote the Savings program and 
to the effective work done in the pro- 
motion of sales by the Student Co- 
operative Associations. 


It was the consensus of opinion that 


President De Long Active 


Miss Mary De Long, president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the Virginia Education Association, 
has visited the following district asso- 
ciations and local educational associa- 
tions: 


September 5, 1941, visited the Rad- 
ford City Teachers’ Association, and 
made a report of the N. E. A. Con- 
vention in Boston in June-July 1941; 


September 12, 1941, gave a report 
of the Boston Convention to the Roa- 
noke City Education Association; 

October 11, 1941, as president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
District M, presided over a classroom 
teachers’ meeting of District M at 
Hollins, Va., at which time Dr. Hazel 
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the summer purchase of stamps could 
best be made through rural mail car- 
riers and at post offices or other places 
handling stamps and that the school 
could best stimulate the sale by use 
of a pledge to be signed by pupils. It 
was suggested that local committees 
stimulate the stamp program through 
posters, slogans, and other devices. 

Miss Kelly raised a question as to 
the desirability of making use of the 
values of such a thrift program by 
incorporating it into the instructional 
program. On motion of Superintendent 
Lancaster, the Committee requested 
that the supervisors in their forthcom- 
ing Conference give consideration to 
the matter of incorporating thrift into 
the instructional program. 

The thanks of the Committee were 
extended to Chairman Alvey and Su- 
perintendent Lancaster for the impor- 
tant services these gentlemen have 
rendered in the promotion of the Com- 
mittee’s plan. 

The following members were pres- 
ent: Dean Edward Alvey, Jr., chair- 
man, E. L. Fox, J. J. Fray, D. J. 
Howard, Mae Kelly, M. Frieda Koontz, 
Superintendent Dabney Lancaster, 
Nancy Larrick, J. D. Meade, and R. F. 
Williams. R. F. Nelson, Administrator 
for the Virginia War Savings Staff, 
met with the Committee. 

Davis, Assistant Research Director of 
the N. E. A., talked on “Salary Trends 
in Relation to Professional Unity”; 

October 24, 1941, spoke at the Dis- 
trict I meeting at Marion, Va., on “The 
Department of Classroom Teachers— 
Its Excuse for Being’; 

OCctober 25, 1941, visited District F 
meeting at Clifton Forge, Virginia; 

March 12, 1942, was guest of the 
District D group in Petersburg, where 
she spoke on “Professional Unity”, 
the Department’s theme for 1941 and 
1942; 

March 20, 1942, spoke at a classroom 
teachers’ luncheon at District L at 
Norfolk on “United We Stand’’; 

April 24, 1942, Miss De Long reported 
on the Miami Conference to the Roa- 
noke City Education Association. 





New Furnishings for 
Catawba 


The Welfare Committee placed the 
following new equipment in the Teach- 
ers’ Cottage at Catawba during March: 

1 sofa 

1 easy chair 

1 drop-leaf table 

draperies 
slip covers for sofa and chair 

This was in addition to the furni- 
ture purchased a little earlier, con- 
sisting of: 

8 chairs 

1 five piece bridge set 

1 floor lamp 

The Welfare Committee has also had 
repairs made on the radio equipment 
and head phones and has subscribed 
to four magazines for use of teachers 
at the Teachers’ Cottage. The amount 
spent for new equipment, painting and 
repairs since December 1, 1941, totals 
$466.85. 





Teachers Hear Dr. Moffett 


Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, dean of Rad- 
ford State Teachers College, addressed 
an assembly of the teachers of the 
Warren-Rappahannock school division 
on Saturday morning, March 28, in the 
auditorium of Warren County High 
School in Front Royal, on “Balancing 
the Equation of Education.” 

She introduced her subject by say- 
ing that “to public school teachers is 
entrusted the responsibility of pre- 
serving the basic things of the social 
institutions of America and their 
pupils, in turn, must develop the prin- 
ciples of right on which the future 
society will be built after the present 
war.” 

In her concluding statement, Dr. 
Moffett declared that the teacher plays 
a triple role in education, as an ex- 
ample of a livable life, as a personal 
influence on her pupils and in the use 
creatively of her capabilities. 

Meetings for group discussion were 
held with the following topics for dis- 
cussion: “Evaluating Instruction”, 
“Using and Developing the Resources 
of the Community”, “Providing Varied 
Teaching Materials’, and “Studying 
Children.” 


Discussion leaders were: Etta Lewin, 
Mrs. Charlotte Johns, J. J. Foster, 
Roberta Earle, and Mrs. Mary Gander 
of Warren County; and Mrs. Mary 
Quaintance, Mrs. Jessie Cox, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sanford, Mrs. Marie Hite, 
Mrs. Etta Luttrell, and Mrs. H. B. 
Winfrey, of Rappahannock County. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
OF INTEREST TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


Annual Conference The Twenty- 
At U. of Virginia third Annual 

High School 
Conference will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, August 19-21, 1942. 
This Conference, which draws to its 
sessions many superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and students of sec- 
ondary education, is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. William Smithey, of the 
University, who established it in 1920. 

The 1942 Conference is centered 
around the twin topics, “General Edu- 
cation in the American High School” 
and “New Instructional Materials for 
Secondary Schools.” 

Dr. Edward D. Grizzel, Professor of 
Secondary Education of the University 
of Pennsylvania, will open the morn- 
ing session of August 19 with a dis- 
cussion of “General Education in the 
American High School.” This will 
be followed by a general discussion 
on “New Instructional Materials for 
Secondary Schools” led by George J. 
Oliver, Director of Instruction for the 
State Board of Education. The after- 
noon session on Wednesday will be 
featured by a panel discussion on 
“New Instructional Materials for the 
High School.” Members of the panel 
will be Dr. R. E. Swindler, Fred M. 
Alexander, James W. Brown, Francis S. 
Chase, Edward D. Grizzel, Edward F. 
Overton, J. A. Rorer, H. I. Willet, Paul 
H. Cale, F. E. DeHaven, R. C. Jennings, 
Z. T. Kyle, John D. Meade, Garland K. 
Quarles, Fred D. Thompson, and J. 
Thomas Walker. 

The morning and afternoon sessions 
on Thursday will give particular em- 
phasis to Audio-Visual Aids to In- 


NEWS, VIEWS, AND PERSONALITIES 


struction. Participating on the morn- 
ing program will be James W. Brown, 
Acting Supervisor of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation for the State Department of 
Education, and J. A. Rorer, Assistant 
Professor of Extension Teaching, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The discussion 
will be continued at the afternoon 
session with the addresses on the use 
of Audio-Visual materials in high 
school subject matter fields by F. G. 
Lankford, Jr., R. A. Meade, and R. E. 
Swindler. 

The University of Virginia will be 
host to the Conference at an open-air 
picnic supper on Friday evening at 
six o’clock at the conclusion of which 
Dabney S. Lancaster, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, will 
speak on “The Program of the State 
Board of Education for Secondary Edu- 
tion.” 

The Conference will close Friday 
morning, August 21, with a discussion 
of the 1941-42 program of the use of 
“The Evaluative Criteria” in Virginia 
Secondary Schools led by Dr. Fred M. 
Alexander, Secretary of the Virginia 
Committee of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Virginia Teachers 
attending the Na- 
tional Education 
Association Convention in Denver this 
summer will have an opportunity to 
secure credit toward the renewal of 
their certificates by attending the spe- 
cial two weeks’ course for teachers 
at the University of Colorado. 

The resolution adopted by the Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education author- 


Board Rules on 
NEA Meeting 





Unprecedented Demand for Teachers 


During 1941-42 session, we had 929 calls we were unable to fill! 


Love of country compels each one of us to make sure we are serving where we can help most. 
Help yourself and your country’s need by contacting us at once. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies. 


213 Broad-Grace Arcade 
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izes “the Division of Teacher Educa- 
tion to grant, in its discretion, re- 
newal of certificates to those Virginia 
teachers who combine a two weeks’ 
special course for teachers to be of- 
fered at the University of Colorado 
with attendance at the 1942 Conven- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Such renewal is to be granted 
on receipt of official transcript showing 
successful completion of the two weeks’ 
course and a report on the proceedings 
of the Convention.” 

Attention is called to the fact that 
those asking credit for renewal of cer- 
tificates on this basis must present 
both a report on the proceedings of 
the Convention and evidence of satis- 
factory completion of the two weeks’ 
course at the University of Colorado. 
These reports do not relieve the appli- 
cant from reading five books from the 
Teachers’ Reading Course. 


The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Col- 
leges, with the coopera- 
tion of the Teacher Education Com- 
mission of the American Council on 
Education, will hold a School for Ex- 
ecutives at Pine Lake Camp, Michigan, 
from June 15 to June 27. 

The general subject is “The Educa- 
tion of Teachers for the World of To- 
morrow.” Round table discussion meet- 
ings will be concentrated during the 
first week on the problem of “The 
Educational Program” and during the 
second week on various administra- 
tive problems involved in carrying the 
educational program into operation. 

General speakers already secured 
include David Lilienthal, Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Mrs. Vera Dean, 
Foreign Policy Association; Eduard C. 
Lindeman, New School of Social Re- 
search, New York City; Dr. Robert R. 
Wicks, Dean of Religion, Princeton 
University; Professor Daniel Prescott, 
University of Chicago. 


School For 
Executives 


Two-Week Graduate “New Instruc- 
Workshop at U. Va. tional Mate- 

rials for the 
High School” will be the subject of 
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a two-week graduate workshop to be 
conducted this summer by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia from August 10 to 26. 
The workshop will be conducted by 
Dr. Fred M. Alexander, State Super- 
visor of Secondary Education, under 


the direction of Dr. William R. 
Smithey, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the University of Virginia, 
and Dr. Edward Grizzell, Professor of 
Secondary Education of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

This course, which employs the work- 
shop technique, is designed for stu- 
dents interested in secondary educa- 
tion, high school teachers, high school 
principals, superintendents, or other 
leadership positions in education. It 
is concerned with new and significant 
instructional materials available for 
high school use such as materials from 
current periodicals, visual aid mate- 
rials, materials from the fine arts, 
and radio materials. 

This is the first time that the Uni- 
versity of Virginia has offered inten- 
sive graduate courses that carry credit 
toward a Master’s Degree. 


The second South- 
eastern Regional 
Conference of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the NEA was held at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, March 28, with 
approximately four hundred registra- 
tions. Ten states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and sixty-four cities were rep- 
resented, Kentucky leading, with West 
Virginia second and North Carolina 
third. 

The theme of the Conference was 
“The Protection of Democracy Through 
Education.” 

Speaker at the first general session 
was Donald DuShane, secretary of the 
NEA Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education, who 
discussed The Value of Professional 
Organizations. 

Provision was made for four dis- 
cussion groups after the first general 
session. The first group discussed The 
Organization and Function of Local, 
District, and State Classroom Teachers’ 


Second Regional 
Conference Held 


Organization under the chairmanship 
of C. Marguerite Morse of Clearwater, 
Florida, vice president of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA. 

John W. Brooker, of Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, state superintendent of public 
instruction, presided over the group 
which discussed The Improvement of 
Instructional Service — Our Responsi- 
bility. 

The third group had W. P. King, 
of Louisville, executive secretary of 
Kentucky Education Association, as 
chairman. The discussion of this group 
centered around Schools and the Crisis. 

The fourth group discussed Prob- 
lems in Teacher Education. Mrs. Annie 
Laurie McDonald, of Hickory, N. C., 
past president of the North Carolina 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
served as chairman of this group. 

A summary and evaluation of the 
conference was given by Dr. R. E. 
Jaggers, of Frankfort, NEA Direc- 
tor for Kentucky. Margery H. Alexan- 
der, of Charlotte, N. C., Southeastern 
Regional Director, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, presided at the 
general session. 


Teachers Rebel 
In Norway 


Teachers of Norway 
have revolted 
against the Quis- 
ling administration. All schools closed 
early in March, not be reopened. In 
consequence of their defiance of the 
Hitler puppet state, it is reported that 
2,000 teachers have been arrested— 
many of them sent to concentration 
camps. “The closing of our schools,” 
says Tor Myklebost, Press Attache of 
the Norwegian government in exile, 
“igs part of our scorched earth policy.” 

Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary of the National Education As- 
sociation, on behalf of American teach- 
ers, has sent the following message of 
encouragement to members of the pro- 
fession in Norway: 

“| . . This courageous conduct is 
an inspiration to the teachers of Amer- 
ica who are mobilizing the nation’s 
educational resources to aid in win- 
ning a war in which we have the ut- 





most confidence of final victory. . . 
The last ditch stand of Norwegian 
teachers in the labor concentration 
camps in the northern regions of their 
country to defend democracy in its 
extremity arouses the admiration of 
American teachers and impels us to 
greater war effort... .” 


Farmville Library The Farmville 
Club Active High School Li- 

brary Club and 
Junior Book Club sponsored by Kate 
O’Brien and Agnes Bondurant respec- 
tively were pleased at the excellent 
response to the request for donations 











NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL 


In the 


Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia 





A Good Place 
To Spend Your 


Vacation 


On U. S. Hi-Way No. 11 
Bus and Train Service 


Hotel and Cottages 
with 
Bright and Attractive Rooms 
Good Old Virginia Food 


Dining Room 
and 


Coffee Shop 


Golf, Swimming, Tennis, 
and Other Games 
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Retirement Board Named 


Governor Darden has announced that he will appoint J. J. Fray, Presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Association and Superintendent of the 
Campbell County Schools, as the teacher member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Virginia Retirement System. At the same time the Governor 
announced that he would appoint Giles M. Robertson, Safety Engineer 
~ _ State Highway Department, as the State employee member of the 

oard. 

The third member to be named by the Governor must be neither a 
teacher nor a State employee, and for this post the Governor has an- 
nounced his intention of naming the Honorable C. C. Louderback, Dele- 
gate from Page County. Mr. Louderback as one of the chief patrons 
of the Retirement Bill has worked indefatigably for its passage for 
several years: He has made a close study of the actuarial basis of re- 
tirement systems and of the operations of systems in other states. 

The law is not effective until June 27, 1942, and the Governor’s ap- 
pointments cannot officially be made until that time. Each appoint- 
ment is for a term of four years. Serving with the three members ap- 
pointed by the Governor will be the five ex-officio members named in 
the Act: the Comptroller, the State Treasurer, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Auditor of Public Accounts, and the State Tax 
Commissioner. 








of books in the Victory Book Cam- 
paign. Three hundred and seventy- 
two books were contributed for the day. 
sailors, soldiers and marines. These 
books have been sent to the State di- 
rector, Mary Louise Dinwiddie, assis- does not include the thousands 
tant librarian at the University of 
Virginia. 








Farmville High School Library has 
an average of two hundred users per 
The circulation record for the 
present session through March, 1942, 
shows a grand total of 11,773. This 


times that the reference books, news- 
papers, and magazines are used within 











A New Pattern 
for Teaching Reading 


The LAIDLAW BASIC READ- 
ERS are becoming more popular 
every day because they set a new 
pattern for teaching reading .. . 
a pattern that prevents the neces- 
sity for so much remedial reading. 


and definitely strives to prevent 
the development of reading dif- 
ficulties . . . all of these combine 
to make the LAIDLAW BASIC 
READERS set a new pattern for 
teaching this most important sub- 


A content of keen interest, a_ ject. 
scientifically controlled vocabu- 
lary, a speech improvement pro- 
gram, planned preparation for cur- 
ricular reading, appealing illustra- 
tions, and a teaching method that 
takes care of individual differences 


Write for further information. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 





The Laidlaw 


Basic Readers 
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WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


ADAM 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital is creating many 
new opportunities for placements. Write now for information. 


( ly— Washi ‘ ia ti 
TEACHERS AGENCY cotonaps suns ashington Schools Association) 


UILDING—14th & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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the library. The enrollment of the 
school is 375 students. The vertical 
file service, including classified mate- 
rial in clipping, pamphlet, and picture 
form, is a popular and useful service 
in this library. This fugitive material 
is quite important for up-to-date infor- 
mation on various topics. 


Institute On The World Federa- 
World Problems tion of Education 

Associations will 
conduct an Institute on World Prob- 
lems at the American University in 
Washington, D. C., July 12 to August 
15. 

Outstanding scholars from Europe, 
Asia, and the Americas, including a 
number from the diplomatic corps and 
from international agencies in Geneva, 
will participate. Three basic seminars 
will be given: Backgrounds of the 
War, Critical Evaluation of the Ma- 
chinery and Means for International 
Cooperation, Post War Problems. Au- 
thorities in each of the special fields 
discussed will be guest lecturers in 
the seminars. In addition, a schedule 
of lectures by other eminent author- 
ities of world repute and a number of 
social events in honor of the distin- 
guished guests have been arranged. 

Full information regarding the In- 
stitute on World Problems may be ob- 
tained from the headquarters office of 
the World Federation of Education 
Associations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


South Norfolk On Friday eve- 
Honors Teachers ning, April 10, 

the school board, 
faculty, and some former teachers held 
a dinner in the cafeteria room of the 
South Norfolk High School to honor 
Rena B. Wright, who is planning to 
retire in June. Jack Powers, one of 
Miss Wright’s former pupils and the 
successful and popular coach of the 
high school, who was leaving to be 
inducted into the Navy, was also hon- 
ored at this time. 

Miss Wright began her teaching ca- 
reer in Norfolk County in 1894, and 
came to South Norfolk to be principal 
of a three-room school in 1900, but, 
after a few years, the building be- 
came too small to accommodate the 
increased enrollment and the school 
board provided larger quarters. They 
arranged to buy the present grammar 
school site and erected an eight-room 
building. The school grew so rapidly 
that it again became necessary to en- 
large the facilities. Thus, during her 
years of service in this community, 
the system has expanded from a small 
three-room school to three large build- 
ings covering two entire city blocks, 
and a large high school building in 
another part of the city. 
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During the evening an appropriate 
program was arranged, and R. B. Row- 
land and J. S. Rodgers, former pupils 
of Miss Wright and now members of 
the school board, with T. C. Anderson, 
Superintendent of Schools, paid high 
tribute to Miss Wright and Mr. Powers, 
and express regret at their leaving. 

At the close of the dinner, Miss 

Wright and Mr. Powers were presented 
with gifts expressing the esteem in 
which they are held by the board and 
their fellow teachers. 
The annual conven- 
tion of the National 
Association of 
Sponsors of Student Participation and 
the National Association of Student 
Councils will be held June 30, July 1, 
2, and 3, at Denver. The program will 
consist of general sessions and group 
discussions on the following topics: 

How to Develop Greater Coopera- 
tion between the Faculty and the Stu- 
dent Body. 

How Far Should Student Participa- 
tion in School Administration Extend? 

Ways and Means of the Student 
Council. 

How Can the Student Council Assist 
in the Problems of Defense? 

There will be a panel discussion on 
Theory vs. Practice of Democracy in 
the High Schools. 

The convention committee is making 
arrangements for the proper housing 
of student delegates and sponsors. A 
ordial invitation is extended to all ad- 
ministrators, principals, and teachers 
to attend any or all meetings. Mr. 
Clark Spitler of Morey High School, 
general local 


Denver Host to 
Student Councils 


Denver, will serve as 


chairman 


Circulation of 
books from the 
Radford High 
School Library in the first seven 
months of 1941-42 almost doubled that 
of the preceding year, according to a 
recent report of Margaret Rutherford, 
school librarian. Miss Rutherford at- 
tributes the increase in circulation 
from 6,736 volumes in 1940-41 to 12,011 
volumes in 1941-42 to the elimination 
of assigned study hall groups in the 
library. 


Book Circulation 
Nearly Double 


The Educational 
Policies Commis- 
sion of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators recently announced in 
San Francisco a new project of great 
nationwide significance. This project 
will enlist the cooperation of educa- 
tors throughout the nation in prepar- 
ing plans for a permanent postwar pro- 


Planning For 
Youth Education 


for MAY, 1942 








gram centered in the state and local 
educational systems, and directed espe- 
cially to the problems faced in the 
llth to 14th years of schooling, or 
ages 17 to 20. The Commission in- 
tends to study school systems and 
projects of all kinds and to work 
with state and local secondary school 
officials in the development of an ef- 
fective program of education at the 
upper secondary school level. 

Dr. George D. Strayer, of Columbia 
University, a member of the Commis- 
sion, in presenting this project to a 
meeting of the convention consultants 


in San Francisco, said: 

“Certain it is that unless our pro- 
fession does attack and master this 
particular problem, the federal gov- 
ernment will be forced to take the 
leadership which state and local agen- 
cies have been unable to exercise, and 
the chance to create a community- 
centered, universal, fiscally independ- 
ent, locally directed, and fully demo- 
cratic youth education will have been 
lost to the American people, perhaps 
forever. The project which the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission is launch- 
ing at this meeting is designed to pre- 


LATEST INFORMATION 
ON HOW YOU CAN FIT 
YOUR TRAVEL NEEDS 


TO AMERICA’S 


WARTIME PROGRAM 





COMMUNIQUE 
tor Wartime Travelers 


Wartime relaxation should be planned to build up health—to bring 
new fitness for doing jobs well. So take special care this year to 
choose the recreation that will do the most for you—and that won't 
interfere with the Nation’s war effort. 


If you travel, arrange your trip to avoid the July-August rush period. 
Go 6n a Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, whenever pos- 
sible—and save seat-space for soldiers, sailors and war workers on 
week-ends, often the only time they can travel. Get information 
and tickets in advance, too—that eliminates delay and confusion at 


departure time. 


Travel by Greyhound saves tires, other essential war materials . . . 
and money to buy more War Stamps and Bonds! 


GREYHOUN 














vent that tragedy and to that end we 
ask your best thought and your con- 
stant cooperation.” 


Job Training The U. S. Office of 
for Victory Education has _  an- 

nounced publication of 
a new chart, “Job Training for Vic- 
tory,” an index of programs offered by 
federal agencies to train men or 
women for work in war industries, 
governmental agencies, and the armed 
services. 


This is a complete revision of the 
“Defense Job Training’ chart which 








PICTURE STORIES 
OF PROGRESS 


{ NUMBER TWO }} 


Here, onceagain, you see the great 
change modern seating can make 
in a schoolroom.. 

Note the “before” picture. It is 
typical of thousands of school- 
rooms in America today. The 
desks are old and unwieldy. They 
do not stimulate good posture. In 
fact, they do not fit many of the 
pupils who use them. 

Contrast that schoolroom with 
the “after” picture. Seating is 
beautiful to look at, modern, use- 





has sold 100,000 copies, running 
through three printings, since it first 
appeared last spring. 


Among the 28 training programs de- 
scribed in the new edition are those 
preparing pilots and aviation me- 
chanics for Army and Navy, and sea- 
men, radio operators, and licensed of- 
ficers for the Merchant Marine, as well 
as nurses’ training administered by 
the Public Health Service, Training- 
Within-Industry’s job instructor pro- 
gram, CAA’s civilian pilot training pro- 
gram, and vocational training pro- 
grams for men and women under su- 


Left— Maynard 
School, Maynard, 
Minn., after modern- 
izing with American 
Universal Classroom 
Seating. Below, before 
modernizing. 


ful, up-to-date. But in addition, 
these seats are adjustable—they 
fit the child properly, encourage 
good posture. 

Likewise, they can be moved 
quickly, easily to take advantage 
of lighting orto beusedin groups, 
as many educators now suggest. 


Let us help you work 
out a reseating plan $ 


using American Uni- ; : 
versal and Envoy seat- “4 
ing for your school. 











AMERICAN SEATING CO. OF VA. J. H. PENCE 
109 N. 8th Street Church St. 
Richmond, Va. Roanoke, Va. | 
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pervision of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The chart contains information on 
persons eligible, length of courses, 
costs of training, if any, approximate 
wages after training, where training 
is given, and where persons should ap- 
ply. 

Copies are available at five cents 
each from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 





Pictured above is the senior class 
of Dunlap High School, Alleghany 
County, whose perfect attendance 
record of 107 consecutive days is be- 
lieved to be a record. 


In the 107 days which the fifteen 
young men and women came to 
school, they rode a combined total 
of 27,392 miles, more than the dis- 
tance around the earth; they walked 
a combined total of 642 miles to meet 
the busses; they were in school a 
total of 9,560 hours. A. L. Bennett 
is superintendent of Alleghany Coun- 
ty and Roscoe Buckland is principal 
of the Dunlap High School. 


Information On Where can a 
Teaching Positions teacher turn for 
information re- 
garding teaching vacancies? To an- 
swer this question asked by thousands 
of teachers each year the U. S. Office 
of Education has prepared a guide to 
national and state teacher placement 
organizations and officials. 

The directory, prepared by Benjamin 
W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher 
training, reports teacher placement 
services provided by state education 
associations, U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, state departments of education, 
and other organizations. 

Single copies of the circular are 
available free from the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. Its 
title is “Teacher Placement, Registra- 
tion, Announcement, and _ Related 
Services, 1942,” Circular 209. 
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The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufac- 
turers has available 
for distribution four series of bulletin 
poard posters printed in attractive col- 
ors: School Patriotic Series (three 
posters); Industry—The Arsenal of 
Democracy (six Defend 
American Freedom (one poster); Mak- 
ing America Strong (six posters). Sets 
of any or all of these posters may be 
obtained without charge by writing the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th Street, New York City. 
Be sure to give your name, position, 
and complete address. 


Free Bulletin 
Board Posters 


posters ) ; 


name of school, 


The National 
Council of 
Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its next annual 
summer meeting jointly with the De- 
partment of Secondary Education of 
the National Education Association on 
June 29 and 30, 1942, at Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


Mathematics Group 
Plans Meeting 


The following are a few of the topics 
that will be discussed at the sectional 
meetings: 

Do our Elementary Arithmetic Pro- 
grams Show Real Concern for Pupil 
Maturity and Need? Mrs. Zella K. 








Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 


Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Flores, Elementary Supervisor at 
Lewistown, Montana. 

Mathematics and Youth. Lon Ed- 
wards, Colorado State College of Edu- 
eation at Greeley. 

Mathematics as a Useful Language. 
J. C. Stearns, Ryerson Laboratory, 


The University of Chicago. 


Tailoring Mathematics to Fit the 
Community. Mary A. Potter, Super- 
visor of Mathematics, Racine, Wiscon- 
sin. 

The Double Track Pregram in High 
School Mathematics. Dean Harl 
Douglas, University of Colorado. 





- gition sorely tried with all that extra wo 








... WHEN A HEADACHE COMES 


_ ... that’s ALKA-SELTZER! It offers honest-to-goodness 
comfort for one of those dull, miserable headaches. There's 
an analgesic (pain-reliever) in Alka-Seltzer that works 
quickly, gently, to soothe your distress. Let Alka-Seltzer 
lend you a helping hand, especially in those busy days 
ahead when final examinations, report cards and end-of- 
















may be upset, your meals may be s 


-_ such hectic days, head nervous it | 


Alka-Seltzer tea great pet tes 
all of those common ———: ae" 


portant — to a Alka- 
glass of aetreshing, spar 

















Washington and Lee 
University 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


Summer Session 1942, June 15 to 
August 29. Open to men and women. 


Courses in languages and literature, 
social sciences, natural sciences; edu- 
cation and psychology; commerce and 
administration; journalism; law. 


Special tuition rates for Virginia 
teachers. Work accredited for teach- 
ers’ certificate. 


Ideal summer climate in a section 
noted for its scenic beauty and historic 
interest. 


For bulletin and particulars, address 
the President. 














24 PAGE 


THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 
BOOKLET 
WITH 14 
ILLUSTRATIONS 














FREE TO TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS 


@ Scenes From The Beautiful Caverns of Luray. 
@ Shenandoah Valley. @ Skyline Drive. 

@ Shenandoah National Park. 

@ Scenic and Historic Virginia. 


Teachers have found this attractive booklet of 
great value and interest to students. Write for 
your copies today. Request ONE FOR EACH 
STUDENT. 


16mm Silent—1l6mm Sound Motion Pictures and 
35mm Slides Available to Schools on a FREE- 
LOAN BASIS. All in Natural Color. 


Thousands of Students Visit Luray Caverns An- 
nually. Plan now to have your Students see this 
World Famous Attraction. 


LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VA. 














For those who use only a few 
checks each month, a Special 
Checking Account is most help- 
ful. There are no service 
charges; no minimum balance 
requirements; your only cost 
is a dollar for 15 checks. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 


H. Hiter Harris 
President 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





























University of Havana 
Summer School 


Session of 1942 


July 13 to August 22 


Courses in Spanish, Spanish and Latin American 
Literature, Latin American governments, inter- 
American diplomatic relations, Cuban social and 
economic problems, and other subjects of interest 
to United States students. 


Special courses in TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
EDUCATION, AGRICULTURE. 


In spite of war conditions, Havana is easily 
accessible by air via Miami. 


$200.00 to $300.00 will cover all expenses. 
Further information may be obtained from: 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION, 
2 West 45th Sreet, New York, N. Y. 


or 


ESCUELA DE VERANO, 
Universidad de la Habana, Habana, Cuba 
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Explorers and the Social Studies 

History, geography, and biography 
are combined in stories of adventure 
and daring more exciting than fiction 
in Famous Explorers for Boys and 
Girls. 

This book recently released by A. S. 
Barnes and Company ($2.00 list) pre- 
sents factual accounts of the great 
explorers from Lief Ericson to Ad- 
miral Byrd and unfolds the map of 
the world for the boys and girls who 
travel through its pages. It gives the 
human side of the explorers and their 
activities and throws the searchlight 
on man’s constant search for knowl- 
edge of the world he inhabits. 


Studies and the American 
Way of Life by J. Wayne Wrightstone 
and Doak S. Campbell has for its ma- 
jor purpose “to interpret learning and 
teaching of the social studies so that 
pupil growth through social experi- 
ences will emphasize the fundamental 
aims and ideals of the American way 
of life. The interpretations which are 
presented may be considered as basic 
essentials rather than a maximum 
program.” 

New and exacting demands are be- 
ing made of teachers. Social Studies 
and the American Way of Life is de- 
signed to be used as a guide in the 
day-by-day planning in which teacher 
and pupils may engage. It supplies 
suggestions which will help them to 
achieve a better understanding of de- 
mocracy and indicates methods of in- 
struction for growth toward our ideals. 

Social Studies and the American 
Way of Life is published by Row, 
Peterson and Company ($2.00 list.) 


Social 


Our Economic Problems by Bohlman 
and Bohlman (D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, list $2.00) attempts through a 
new approach and a functional organi- 
zation to give high school students a 
real interest in and understanding of 
the way our complicated economic sys- 
tem functions. This book is the re- 
Sult of ten years of experimentation 
n high school classes and is based on 
the thesis that the aim in our com- 
petitive society should be equality of 
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bargaining power for the parties to 
economic transaction. The part the 
government plays in each phase of our 
economic life is fully discussed in 
each unit. This book represents a real 
contribution to the treatment at high 
school level of modern economic prob- 
lems. 


Two New French Books 


The Macmillan Company offers two 
new books in French: a beginning 
grammar—Le Francais Moderne ($1.80 


list) by Cru-Guinnard, and a first 
reader—L’Ami Bob ($1.28 list) by 
Bovee-Guinnard. 


The grammar is based upon 1,000 
root words of the Vander Beke fre- 
quency list, their obvious derivatives 
and obvious cognates, and includes 
environmental idioms and expressions. 
The organization of the book enables 
the teacher to choose the approach 
which is thought to be best suited to 
the ability of the class, with emphasis 
on speaking, writing, or reading. 

L’Ami Bob, a most interesting first 
reader, is an adaptation of a con- 
temporary French novel in which the 
exciting experiences of some young 
people include a kidnaping and an 
airplane chase. It can easily be started 
after five weeks of the study of French 
and is well suited for use with the 
first half of Le Francais Moderne. 


Foods and Health 

What to Eat—How to Prepare It, 
complete with tests and a Teacher’s 
Manual, is a new type text-labora- 
tory book for foods classes which is 
equally valuable at home and at school. 
It places’ proper emphasis on health 
and nutrition as well as cookery pro- 
cesses and the production and manu- 
facture of foods. 

This carefully organized study guide 
may be used with students reading 
widely from several of the outstanding 
textbooks to which it is keyed, or it 
may be used in conjunction with a 
particular textbook. What to Hat— 
How to Prepare It is published by the 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany (List price $.60.) 

Health in Schools, the twentieth 
yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators (Price $2.00) 





is intended chiefly for school adminis- 
trators. It deals with the organiza- 
tion and administration of the gen- 
eral program and the various phases 
of health instruction, including pro- 
grams for physically exceptional chil- 
dren. It also covers control of com- 
municable diseases and provisions for 
injuries and emergency illnesses. There 
is an excellent chapter on guidance 
of individual pupil health. 

A valuable compilation of references 
on health education is included and 
the appendix gives a list of organi- 
zations with materials and services of 
use in health education. 


Social Studies Resource Units 

Thirty eminent social scientists have 
collaborated with master teachers of 
the social studies to prepare the 26 
Resource Units now being issued serial- 
ly by the National Council for the 
Social Studies and the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, departments of the National 
Education Association, under the title, 
“Problems in American Life.” The 
first five units, released April 15, are: 
1. How Our Government Raises and 
Spends Money. 
American Youth Faces the Future. 
Man and His Machines. 
Recreation and Morale. 
Race and Cultural Relations. 


bo 


« 


o - 


The main portion of each Unit con- 
sists of a 15,000-word summary and 
analysis of the problem especially writ- 
ten for this series by a social science 
specialist. 


Copies of the Resource Units may 
be secured at 30 cents each (four for 
$1.00; five for $1.25) from either the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals or the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 


ARRANGED By 
GRADE LEVELS 


Reviewer 
MARGARET HEDGECOCK, 
Librarian, Woodrow Wilson Jr. 
High School, Danville, Virginia 


Grades 1-3 

The Oldest Story in the World. LOUISE 
RAYMOND. Illustrated by MARIE 
STERN. Boston: Little, Brown 
c1941. $1.20* 

This is the story of creation retold from 
Genesis. Marie Stern has expressed the 
dignity and simplicity of the text in her 
beautiful illustrations, appealing to chil- 
dren of all ages. 


Tag-Along Tooloo. FRANCES CLARKE 
SAYERS. Illustrated by HELEN 
SEWELL. N. Y.: Viking Press, 
c1941. $1.20* 

Tag-Along usually followed along be 
hind the older girls, but even so she had 
more adventures than most five-year-olds. 
She went to Mardi Gras, swallowed a 





OUTSTANDING BOOKS =< 








Editor by 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


nickel, went crabbing, and even fell 
through the seats at the circus. Best of 


all, she got rid of her nick-name! 


Peter Piper's Pickled Peppers. MABEL 
LEIGH HUNT. Illustrated by 
KATHERINE MILHOUS. N. Y 
Stokes, c1942. $.80* 

At last the secret is out: Mabel Leigh 
Hunt tells—in a lively tale popping with 
P’s—just what happened to the peck of 
pickled peppers Peter Piper picked. 


Grades 4-7 
The Tale of the Bullfrog. HENRY B 
KANE N, Y.:. Knopf, cl941 
$1.05* 
Mr. Kane proves himself excellent at 
both story telling and photography in 





service. 
vital war material. 





A Good Neighbor Policy 


Now that we can no longer get all the copper 
we need for telephone lines, more and more families 
will find it necessary to accept party-line telephone 
In doing so they will help to conserve a 


Party-line service is good service when users on 
the same line are considerate of each other—when 
they answer their calls promptly—hold the line no 
longer than is reasonable and always replace the 
receiver when they have finished. 


A good neighbor policy “along party lines” will 
give better telephone service to more people. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY 
UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 





this tale of the life cycle of the frog. 
The many illustrations add to the in- 
terest of a factual story entertainingly re- 
lated. 


Wings Around South America. ALIC! 
DALGLIESH. [Illustrated by KATH- 
ERINE MILHOUS. N. Y.: Scribner 
c1941. $2.00* 


Author and illustrator travelled four- 
teen thousand miles by plane to gather 
material for this valuable book. The con- 
versational text and colorful pictures make 
the reader feel that he is personally ac- 
quainted with his southern neighbors, and 
help to broaden his understanding of them 


Letf the Lucky. INGRI and EDGAR PARIN 
D’AULAIRE. N. Y 
1941. $1.60* 


Junior Guild 


With story and pictures the d’Aulaires 
have again brought forward a figure from 
the past and presented him to young 
Americans to know and enjoy. The vigor 
and daring of the Vikings is outstanding 
in this story of adventure long ago. 


High School 


The Middle Button. KATHRYN WORTH 
Illustrated by DOROTHY BAYLEY 
N. Y.: Junior Guild, c1941. $1.60* 


Maggie McArn, stubborn Scotch lassie 
that she was, would let nothing under- 
mine her determination to be a doctor— 
although women doctors were unheard of 
in North Carolina of the 1880's. To 
earn a hundred dollars, learn the funda- 
mentals from the local physician, and 
conquer her ungovernable temper all within 
two years’ time was quite a task. But 


Maggie proved herself equal to it! 


The Camp at Westlands MARJORIE 
HILL ALLEE. Illustrated by ERICK 
BERRY. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
c1941. $1.60* 

The diverse characters and interests of 
the Westland campers change remarkably 
during their eight weeks at the volunteer 
work camp. Based on actual records, the 
experiences of these fictional campers make 
an absorbing story. 


*Net delivered price to Virginia public 
schools. 


Seeki Position? 
eeking a Fosttion: 
Many September inquiries being received 
for teachers of mathematics, industrial arts, 
science, commerce, home economics, ele- 
mentary, and others. Salaries, about $1200- 


$3000, some higher. Write, telling us about 
yourself. Eighteenth year. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
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AUDIO-VIQUAL AIUD 


7 CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
We COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Edited by JAMES W. BROWN 
Acting Supervisor, Audio-Visual Education, State Board of Education, Richmond 


Audio-Visual Education at Andrew Lewis High School 


The faculty of Andrew Lewis High 
School in Salem believes that one ob- 
jective of school instruction is the de- 
velopment of meaningful generaliza- 
tions and that this may be done by 
furnishing the concrete experience nec- 
essary to the development of abstract 
meaning. With this objective in mind 
the school’s audio-visual education de- 
partment has attempted to bring to 
students visual aids that will give 
meaningful experiences through which 
learning may take place. We realize, 
of course, that the most effective visual 
aid would be trips to the real situa- 
tion, but due to many administrative 
problems, these are not always ad- 
visable. We have, however, developed 
in our science and biology depart- 
ments a valuable collection of museum 
materials including models, mounts, 
and specimens which are valuable aids 
to teaching inasmuch as many life 
processes can thereby be seen when 
they are not visible under natural 
conditions. 

The motion picture, one of the most 
lramatic of visual aids and constitut- 
ing "visual education” for many peo- 
ple, has been developed extensively at 
Andrew Lewis, but not at the expense 
f other materials of this nature. We 
have two projectors, one an arc-light 
auditorium projector and the other a 
smaller classroom projector, which is 
ised for smaller specialized groups in 
the classrooms. This year we have 
booked 200 films in many fields of 
interest, such as science, social science, 
English, guidance, business education, 


agriculture, industrial arts, homemak- 


ng, health, music, and national defense. 
These films have been secured from 
the State Department of Education, 
The Southwest Virginia Cooperative 
Film Association, and other sources. 
Also in the school are an opaque pro- 
jector, two slide projectors, and two 
film strip projectors. Other visual aids 
ncluding maps, charts, and graphs 
have their place in the program. Cor- 
related with the audio-visual efforts 
ire the programs of Columia’s “‘Amer- 
can School of the Air,” heard by va- 
rious classes at the school each school 
iay. 
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A motivating force behind the visual 
program is the Projection Club, mem- 
bers of which operate equipment for 
all showings. The club is made up of 
members of the student body who are 
interested in this type of work. They 
must go through an extensive train- 
ing period before they are allowed to 
operate the different machines. The 
Projection Club also does the school’s 
camera work, both the movie and still. 
Last year the club members filmed 
“The Way We Do It At Andrew 
Lewis,” a short motion picture sub- 
ject which was used as an orientation 
feature for the freshman class to help 
newcomers during their first few weeks 
at school. This year the club will make 
another film on a phase of community 
life in the school district. The club 
also takes all pictures for the school 
annual, The Pioneer, except for a few 
portraits. Members of the club make 
all glass slides which are used in 
classes and run all sound equipment. 
Its next project will be the installation 
of its own darkroom for developing 
and printing pictures. — Selden H. 
Watkins, Director, Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, Andrew Lewis High School. 





Film Manuals for Easy Reference.— 
Many Virginia school libraries are 
establishing files of educational film 
manuals as a service to their teachers. 





Prominent educational film producers 
make these manuals available at low 
cost (15¢c to 25c), describing film con- 
tent, background material, bibliog- 
raphies, suggested activities, and sug- 
gested teaching procedures. 


First Aid Films from American Red 
Cross.—‘‘Before the Doctor Comes” is 
the general title of a series of 16- 
millimeter sound motion pictures re- 
cently released by the American Red 
Cross for use in first aid training. 
The series is arranged in four reels, 
each of which follows closely the out- 
line of the Red Cross Manual. Reel I, 
“Control of Bleeding and Care of 
Shock”; Reel II, “Artificial Respira- 
tion and How to Care for Burns”; 
Reel III, “Leg Fractures and How to 
Apply Half-Ring, Improvised Splints”; 
Reel IV, “Arm Fractures, How to Ap- 
ply Murray-Jones, Improvised Splints, 
and Transporting Victims.” Screen- 
ing time for all four reels is 37 min- 
utes. The series may be rented for 
one week’s use for $8.00, or may be 
purchased outright for $74.20. For 
further information, write to Harold 
H. Enlows, Director of First Aid, 19 
East 47th Street, New York, New York. 


Rural School Film.—‘‘Time to Spare’”’ 
is the title of a 20-minute, 16-millimeter 
sound film recently produced by the 
Audio-Visual Aids Service of the Mer- 
cer County Schools, Princeton, West 
Virginia. Dealing with good practices 
for teaching in a one-room rural school, 
the film develops the plan devised in 
this county whereby a skills period 
and a_work-conference period cut 
across grade lines and occupy a major 
portion of each day. Stressed is the 
fact that under this organization the 
teacher has “time to spare” to work 
with each child as an individual. The 
film may be rented from the above 
office for special showings to teacher 
groups. 


Latin American Exhibits.—Traveling 
exhibits of Latin-American teaching 
materials are available for loan from 
the Library Service Division of the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Planned to further a _ better 
understanding of the Americas, the ex- 
hibits have been prepared by the Office 
of Education with the cooperation of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and the U. S. Department of 
State. Approximately 150 exhibits are 
being prepared for use in elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools. In- 
cluded in each exhibit are approxi- 
mately 25 books, 25 enlarged photo- 
graphs, 10 pamphlets, 6 pieces of handi- 
crafts, flags, maps, postage stamps, 
and a decorative panel which forms 
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a backdrop for the exhibit. There is 
no charge for the use of the exhibits 
other than the payment of transpor- 
tation. 


Do You Want an Early Copy of Film 
Catalogue ?—A new catalogue of audio- 
visual materials available during 1942- 
43 from Virginia audio-visual centers 
will be issued during the summer. In- 
cluded in it will be a complete listing 
of all educational films, glass lantern 
slides, and 78 r.p.m. phonograph re- 
cordings, many of which were pur- 
chased this spring. Any teacher de- 
siring to receive a copy of this cata- 
logue before school begins next fall 
may reserve one by sending a post card 
to Audio-Visual Education, State 
Board of Education, Richmond, indi- 
cating to whom and where it should be 
sent. 


New Maps Available for Schools.— 
A “Good Neighbor” policy in the west- 
ern hemisphere involves a mutually 
better understanding of the historic 
backgrounds, problems, and outlook 
for the future. The syllabus for teach- 
ers on “The United States and Latin 
America,” prepared by the American 
Council on Education, suggests a_ be- 
ginning with the geography of Latin 
America, then a study of the original 
peoples south of Rio Grande, Spanish 
conquests and the colonial period, in- 
dependence period, development of re- 
lations between the United States and 
Latin America, Pan-American move- 
ment, and development of economic re- 
lations. This outline is closely paral- 
leled by a series of 16 Hispanic Amer- 
ica maps now in production by the 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Rav- 
enswood Avenue, Chicago. Schools 
planning studies in inter-American re- 
lations will find that this new series 
of maps is adequate in its coverage of 
the subject matter. 

Just as it is necessary to know more 
about our neighbors in order to ap- 
preciate them, so it is necessary to 
know more about the American form 
of government, not as a political study 
but as a way of life. The “Our Democ- 
racy” series now in production by the 
Denoyer-Geppert Company has four 
main objectives in the study of democ- 
racy; to tell how we got democracy; 
to illustrate how such a form of gov- 
ernment works; to show what it means 
to us; to indicate the things we must 
do to retain a working democracy. 
All subject matter is handled graph- 
ically. 

A third Denoyer-Geppert production, 
already in service in many Virginia 
schools, is the large physical-political 
map of the State, known as “Map 
$145rp.” 
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Heath Supplementary Readers 


Rich in Facts, Fun, and Interest for Young Readers 





| pAbout neighboring people and places 
NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 


Sixteen beautifully illustrated books for social studies of recreational 
reading. Written by educators, explorers, and specialists in inter-Amer- 
ican relations. Give an authentic picture of our neighbors to the north 
and south. Ages 8-14. 





Decatur: TWO YOUNG AMERICANS 
IN MEXICO 


A boy and girl from the United States make new friends in Mexico and 
have many new experiences. Illustrated. Ages 9-12. 


McMurray: ALL ABOARD FOR ALASKA! 


A boy’s own story of his vacation trip to Alaska, told in his own words, 
Many interesting illustrations. Ages 9-12. 


| bAbout familiar animals 


OUR ANIMAL STORY BOOKS 


Six preprimers. Lively stories about children and their favorite animals 
in real situations. Limted and well graded vocabulary. A wealth of 
colored illustrations. 





Clarke & Others: OUR ANIMAL BOOKS 


Shows children how to take intelligent care of pets, and cultivates a sense 
of responsibility for the welfare and conservation of animal life. Charm- 
ingly illustrated in color. 


>About favorite Disney creatures 


WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 


Eight delightful books about the Disney characters whom children know 
and love so well. Written by leading educators and writers for children. 
Illustrated in color by The Walt Disney Studio. Ages 6-12. 





D. C. Heath and Company i¢0 varick st, New York City 











Attention! Young Woman! 


Are you prepared for the call of Industry? If not, your training 
may begin at once! 
The Summer Term of 
THE PAN-AMERICAN SCHOOL 
A Private Secretarial School for Girls 
O pens 
MONDAY, JUNE 15 


THE PAN-AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Franklin Street at Fifth, Richmond, Virginia 
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MAKE 
THE BEST 
AVAILABLE 





NEW WORK-PLAY 
BOOKS 








TO THE 
GaTES-HuBER-AYER-PEARDON 
CHILDREN 
OF Today’s outstanding program in reading; content and 
method that transform reading into a joyful experience for 
VIRGINIA SCHOOLS | children and into a broader and richer experience than has 
with the ever before been feasible. 
LEADING BASAL READING-READINESS PROGRAM 
READERS PRIMARY PROGRAM : INTERMEDIATE PROGRAM 
OF THE DAY Grades 1-6 
“TEACH The schools of the nation are responding to the chal- 
lenge. Everywhere they have begun to teach democ- 
DEMOCRACY racy, using the 
in the 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS” 


—to educate 
children in the 


American way — 


“THIS IS THE 
CHALLENGE 
OF THE TIMES.” 


DEMOCRACY SERIES 


15 States ° 2 Territories ° 832 Cities 
1371 Towns and Villages 


are giving instruction in democracy with the books of this 
great course. 


School Friends—Primer; Let’s Take Turns—Book One; En- 
joying Our Land—Book Two; Your Land and Mine—Book 
Three; Toward Freedom—Book Four; Pioneering in Democ- 
racy—Book Five; The Way of Democracy—Book Six; The 
Growth of Democracy—Book Seven; Working for Democ- 


racy—Grade Eight. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY RM. WILLIAMS 


60 Fifth Avenue @ New York Driver, Va. 
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\DVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


by Burleson, Cash and McCorkle 


For Grades Three Through Seven 


Language is admittedly the most dif- 
ficult of elementary school subjects. 
Any material that helps the teacher to 
fix proper habits in oral and written lan- 
guage has a ready-made place in every 
school in the land. 


The ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
workbooks are the State and National 
Leaders in their field because: 


THEY HAVE A PROVED PLAN OF 
ATTACK. Usage, built around sen- 
tence sense, is the objective of Grades 
3-5. Grades 6 and 7 then explain, to 
the maturing pupil, this usage in terms 
of simple grammar. 


THEY ARE MORE CONCERNED 
WITH... TEACHING THAN WITH 
TESTING: | ‘These workbooks have, as 
their first aim, the development of the 
ability to meet new language situations. 


Testing is used merely as a means to 
this all-important end. 


THEY ARE THE MOST CAREFULLY 
GRADED LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS. 
Written from experiences in typical Vir- 
ginia schools, under the guidance of a 
Virginia Supervisor, these workbooks 
were five years in the making. 


THEY HAVE AN IMMEDIATE AP- 
PEAL FOR CHILDREN. Ingen. .us in 
device, attractive in illustration, done 
on good paper in large type, with ample 
writing space, these workbooks make 
language work a pleasure. 


We invite you to order them for your 
classes for the coming session. The 
additional expense, if any, will be 
trifling. They will probably save their 
small cost in exercise paper alone. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














